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MONARCHY IN ECLIPSE 


HUMPHREY J. T. JOHNSON 


UNDER the rule of a bad king men may hope for better things under 
his successor. If when the new reign comes matters grow worse, 
persons of moderate views advocate a limitation of the royal power 
or a change of dynasty; while holders of extreme opinions declare 
that there is something radically evil in the institution of monarchy 
itself. Afier the people has imbibed its first breath of republican 
liberty, murmurs against the new magistrates begin to be heard. 
They are accused of self-seeking, corruption and incompetence. 
Soon men begin to sigh for a return to the past and speak of a king 
as the guardian of their liberties and the preserver of order. To the 
question put by the Athenian in Plato’s Laws whether public mischief 
more commonly has its source in kings or in the common people, 
mankind can give no uniform answer. Some will say that catastrophes 
overtake nations because there is too little liberty, others because 
there is too much license. But the wise man knows that the evil in the 
world is to be laid to the charge neither of kings, nor of republics, but 
to human blindness, selfishness and stupidity. In whatever mould 
the political institutions of a people are cast, these. will assert 
themselves. Yet in the concentration of the executive power in the 
hands of one man, there is a faint analogy to the government of the 
universe, which is under the direction of a single mind, an analogy 
not preserved when the executive is in commission. 

A man, now eighty years old, was born at a time when a chain of 
monarchical states shetched across Europe and Asia from Lisbon to 
the Yellow Sea, and if mankind from China to Peru was no longer 
governed by kings, it was so from China to Brazil and Mexico. 
Today, royalty has vanished from this huge area and, since kingship © 
is responsible for so much of the romance and pageantry of life, none 
can deny that the change has been impressive. 

Yet there are those who will assert that its significance has been 
exaggerated; that we are concerned more than anything else with a 
matter of terminology; that in many states, theoretically monarchical, 
the power of the sovereign has been so attenuated by statute or 
by custom that he shares nothing but the name with those who bore 
the kingly title of old. In addition it may be urged that the antithesis 
between a monarchy and a republic has been rendered less sharp by 
the appearance of governments such as were in existence in Germany 
during 1933-45, in France during 1940-44 and in Spain from the end 
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of the Civil War till the country was again declared a monarchy some 
few months ago. These governments lacked a king, but were so far 
from being spoken of as ‘republican’ that they were attacked as ‘anti- 
republican’. Marshal Pétain was described simply as ‘Chief of the 
State’, a designation which had been applied indiscriminately to 
King, Emperor and President in ‘the constitutions of modern 
France.. 

Even more disconcerting is the novel doctrine that a monarchy 
can exist without a king. Till recently the word ‘regent’ was com- 
monly applied to a person, acting as chief of the state during the 
minority or incapacitation by illness of the real sovereign. But in the 
Hungary of Admiral Horthy and in the Spain of General Franco we 
have seen restorations of monarchy without a restoration of the 
monarch, whose place has been taken by a regent appointed, not for 
a specified period, but for an indefinite one. 

Nor is the distinction between monarchies and republics made 
easier by the fact that our word ‘king’ has no direct equivalent in 
Latin. For the word rex has had at times a purely religious signifi- 
cance. This was so in the case of the Rex Nemorensis, the priest of 
Diana in ancient Latium, whose grim ritual supplied the inspiration 
for The Golden Bough. It was the case also under the Roman 
Republic with the Rex Sacrorum, an official who took over the 
sacrificial functions of the former kings. Neither can rex be equated 
exclusively with any one Greek word. A king in the heroic age was 
called &va€; in the time of the Athenian Republic he was called 
Baoiteus. The Greeks also recognised a third type of monarch, the 
TtUpavvos. Both Cromwell and Napoleon they would have reckoned 
as ‘tyrants’, though the one wore a crown and the other did not. 

Most persons, without analysing their ideas or seeking to give them 
a logical framework, think vaguely of a monarchy as a state whose 


head rules by hereditary right and of a republft as one in which he’ 


is elected. For hereditary monarchy, conditioned by the ‘law of 
primogeniture, is the only form of monarchy known to most persons 
today and is generally, though erroneously, assumed to be the only 
' possible one, when the question of the continuance or restoration of 
monarchy in Europe is under discussion. A brief survey of human 
society, savage, barbarian and civilised, will suffice to reveal the 
superficiality of such a reading of the situation. For it will show us 
that hereditary right is only one of four staircases by which the 
throne may be ascended, the others being election, nomination by 
predecessor and selection by divination or lot. Folk-lore has pre- 
served many traces of the once prevalent custom of choosing a king 
by divination. An Eastern tale relates how a stranger, who had 
entered the gates of a city just after the death of the king, was 
designated as his successor by the royal elephant which walked up to 
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him. Inanold Transylvanian Marchen—when the people meet tochoose 
a king, the crown is set on a hillock. It rises into the air and descends 
on the brow of him who is most worthy of the honour. Nearer home 
we meet with the story of the Lia Fail or coronation stone of the kings 
of Leinster which is said to have roared when the rightful claimant 
stood on it. The place, occupied by adoption in the Roman legal 
system made it possible for the Emperor to claim the right to nominate 
his successor without appearing to do anything outrageous. - But 
this undemocratic custom is not met with in contemporary Europe; 
though Parliament obsequiously recognised the right of Henry VIII 
to bequeath the crown, if he should leave no legitimate offspring; 
and the Legislative Assembly conferred on Napoleon, when First 
Consul, the right to nominate hisSuccessor, a power which he lacked 
after he became Emperor. 

Succession by means of election comes into prominence when the 
most needed qualification in a ruler is aptitude for leadership in war, 
as was the case among the Teutonic peoples. But a quasi-heredi- 
tary form of monarchy was also known among them; for certain 
powerful families, regiae stirpes, could secure the election of one of 
their own members who might be the son or other relative of the 
previous rex or princeps. Among the Slavs, the voyevoda, or army 
leader, could with the consent of the people, bequeath his position to 
his son. A combination of elective and hereditary monarchy existed 
also in the New World. For the Spaniards found in Mexico an 
arrangement under which four nobles, chosen by their own class, 
would elect a king from among the brothers or nephews of his pre- 
decessor. European monarchy, though retaining traces of an original 
elective kingship, tended in course of time to become hereditary, not 
merely de facto, but at length de jure. The succession to the Danish 
throne was declared hereditary in 1660; while the English monarchy, 
long hereditary in practice, was made so by law in 1701. But the 
ghost of the elective principle survived. For when George III became 
insane and Fox maintained that the office of regent devolved by right 
on the Prince of Wales, this contention was successfully resisted by 
Pitt, who argued that the choice of a regent rested with Parliament. 
By the eighteenth century elective monarchy was represented in 
Europe, only by the Papacy, the Empire and the Kingdom of Poland, 
though the second had become hereditary in practice and the third 
might have become so in the line of the House of Saxony, but for the 
Opposition of foreign powers. In the folloWing century the elective 
principle was exemplified only in the Papacy, though in France under 
both Empires the Constitution provided for an election if the lines of 
the brothers of Napoleon I should fail. 5 

If it is necessary to bear in mind that hereditary succession is not 
an essential attribute of monarchy, it is needful also to remember 
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that succession by primogeniture is far from being the only form of 
hereditary succession. Artabazanes exaggerated when he declared 
that it was the established usage among all men that a king’s suc- 
cessor should be his eldest son.’ For it was the custom at Sparta, as 
Demaratus pointed out to Darius, that a son born after his father 
came to the throne should succeed in preference to an elder brother 
born before his father’s accession. Impressed by this argument 
Darius declared Xerxes to be king. For he, though younger than 
Artabazanes, was the eldest of his sons born after his accession. 
Among Mohammedan peoples, hereditary succession without 
primogeniture is. often found. An uncle will succeed to the throne in 
preference to a nephew, though the latter be the son of an elder 
brother, and a brother will succeed in preference to a son, the un- 
certainty of the succession being a prolific cause of. fratricides. 
Another strange case of hereditary succession without primogeniture 
was that which prevailed in the principality of Montenegro under 
the Petrovich dynasty. Here, since the ruler was a bishop, succession 
passed from uncle to nephew. 

Can, then, any line, which is not to some extent arbitrary, be drawn 
between a monarchy and a republic, seeing that the Polish ‘Republic’ 
before the partitions had a king, that the Constitution of the Year XII 
laid down that the French one was to be governed by an emperor, 
and the King of Great Britain discharges functions more analogous 
to those of the president of a republic than to the ones traditionally 
associated with a king? To some extent the controversy between 
those who call themselves royalists and those who style themselves 
republicans must be acknowledged to be unreal; since it usually 
turns on the respective merits of a particular. form of monarchy and a 
particular type of republic rather than on those of monarchy and 
republicanism considered in themselves. But it is not unfair to draw 
a distinction between ‘those states in which the chief of the executive 
holds office for life and those in which he is either ineligible for re- 
election or must submit himself to it. This distinction is not without 
significance, even if the head of the state who must seek re-election 
possess greater constitutional power than one who holds his office 
for life. For one not compelled to ask for a popular mandate in 
order to continue in a position of authority enjoys a dignity not 
possessed by another who is under such an obligation.* 

It is not however the relative degree of power possessed by the 


1 HERODOTUS vii. 2. 

2 A Benedictine monk has informed me that the winheie rule under which an 
abbot is elected for a term of years, instead of for life, has in fact served to lessen 
the abbatjcal status, even though the dignity attaching to it remains nominally 
unaltered. For the abbot who was once the head of his community now tends 
to become its delegate. 
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chief of the executive which has imparted so much passion to the 
struggles between royalists and republicans in modern Europe. 
It is rather the warfare of ideologies by which it has been character- 
ised. ‘The Throne and the Altar, they must always stand together’ 
said the Persian King, Ardashir, and the fact that our own country’s 
experiment in republicanism was associated, not with atheism, but 
with religious fanaticism, may lead some to forget how widely that 
form of government has been associated with irreligion in some 
other countries. When the French publicist, Paul Dérouléde visited 
Russia in 1886 with the object of paving the way for a Franco- 
Russian alliance, Katkov, editor of the Novoie Vremya, said that in 
time it might be possible to advocate one, but that opinion in Russia 
would have to be carefully prepafed since France was a republic. In 
his first article Katkov did not dare to use the words ‘French 
Republic’, but contented himself with saying that he, for his part, 
did not see any obstacle to an alliance between his own country and 
a democracy, the United States, for instance. The arch-conservative, 
Constantine Pobédonostsev, Procurator of the Holy Synod, was even 
more emphatic. ‘Une alliance avec un pays de révolutionnaires et 
d’atheés. Car, enfin, Monsieur Dérouléde, peut-on étre républicain 
sans tre révolutionnaire et athée?’ Such sentiments were not found 
only in eastern Europe. When Leo XIII, using Cardinal Lavigerie as 
his moythpiece, for the sake of religious peace urged the Catholics of 
France to adopt a less hostile attitude towards the Republic, the 
journal |’ Anjou in an article, believed to be inspired by a Catholic 
deputy, Mgr Freppel, Bishop of Angers, made a vigorous reply. 
Republicanism in France, it asserted, was not simply a form of 
government as in Switzerland or the United States, but a doctrine 
radically opposed to the teaching of Christianity. 

Yet, paradoxically, the upheaval caused by the French Revolution 
had the effect of increasing the number of kings in Europe, and had 
Napoleon carried out the scheme with which he at one moment 
ioyed,- of converting Switzerland into a ‘Kingdom of Helvetia’, 
whose crown was to have been worn by Charles of Baden, husband of 
Stephanie de Beauharnais, republican institutions would have 
vanished from the Continent. As it was Europe in 1815 found itself 
with five new kingdoms, Holland, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover and 
Wiirttemberg. Fifteen years later Belgium and Greece were added to 
the list. The Swiss Confederation and the Republic of Cracow were 
the only republics left in Europe, if we except Andorra and San 
Marino. Even the resurgence of French Republicanism, prevented in 
1830, might have been again arrested, at least temporarily, had the 
Comte de Chambord been willing to accept the tricolour in 1872. 
Many of the apostles of Italian unity were republicans, some like 
Mazzini desiring a unitary republic, others like Carlo Cattaneo, a 
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federal one. But the acceptance of parliamentary institutions by the 
House of Savoy preserved the monarchical form of government in 
Italy, a land to whose soil republics were more congenial than to that 
of any European country except perhaps Greece, and the ultimate 
triumph of republicanism which had seemed so imminent in 1848 
was posiponed till 1946. Monarchy was similarly preserved in Portu- 
gal throughout the century and in Spain, except for an interlude of 
two years, by a partial alliance with liberalism on the-part of branches 
of the royal house. 

A decline or apparent decline of republican sentiment was further 
accentuated by the fact that of the new states of south-eastern 
Europe, carved out of the body of the dying Ottoman Empire, not 
one chose to be a republic. The democratic Norwegian people like- 
wise showed itself overwhelmingly in favour of monarchy on the dis- 
solution of the union with Sweden in 1905. Geography books at the 
beginning of the century could therefore say that Europe contained 
two republics, France and Switzerland, two absolute monarchies, 
Russia and Turkey; and that its remaining states were limited 
monarchies. To a generation which thinks in terms of ‘democracies’ 
and ‘dictatorships’ this division may sound pedantic, but it was 
not; for it brought out that in the great majority of European coun- 
tries the constitution was based on a compromise between the 
principles of hereditary right and popular sovereignty and along 
these lines many believed that a permanent equilibrium was being 
achieved. In the first years of the century it was sometimes asserted 
with confidence that republicanism in Europe no longer possessed 
any vitality except in Spain and Portugal, and the prominence given 
ta the doings of royalty in the press, the general interest displayed in 
the smallest details of its life, and the crowds attracted by its appear- 
ances, seemed to give substance to this assertion. 

Yet the vigour displayed by monarchical institutions was shown 
to be more apparent than real, and if the eighteenth century 
can be called the age of Absolute Monarchy and the nineteenth, that 
of Constitutional Monarchy, the twentieth has been the age of 
Republicanism. For the debacle which since it began has overtaken 
royalty, not merely in Europe, but in China as well, is a phenomenon 
without parallel in.bygone centuries. Only in Spain and Portugal did 
republicanism appear virile, at a period removed by some forty years 
from the present. Both these countries possessed organised republi- 
can parties, that in Spain dating from the early part of the reign of 
Isabella II, and that in Portugal from 1881. It is not therefore un- 
worthy of note that Spain and Portugal have been the only European 
states in which the downfall-of monarchy has come about otherwise 
than as a sequel to military reverse. Nor should be overlooked the 
fact that in these countries it was weakened by the existence of 
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‘legitimist’ claimants to the throne who enjoyed not inconsiderable 
support among those classes traditionally most attached to it. When 
the young, inexperienced, Manoel II fled from the Necessidades 
Palace during the bombardment of Lisbon by insurgent warships in 
the Tagus, probably the only one of his royal brethren who felt any 
diminution of his sense of security was the almost equally juvenile 
King of Spain. But notwithstanding the violent explosions of 
republican feeling which had accompanied the recent execution of 
the anarchist, Francisco Ferrer, the army was loyal to him. Liberal 
Spain also was willing to give Alfonso XIII a chance, and his throne 
.survived the fall of monarchy in Portugal by more than twenty years. 

There were but few who believed that it would survive by more 
than twelve, that of William II. Persons existed, it is true, who 
asserted with an air of mystery that Europe was honeycombed by a 
network of secret societies, who, amid other nefarious aims, cherished 
that of overturning every throne on the Continent. Those who con- 
sidered themselves to be the holders of sober views shrugged their 
shoulders, saying that the alarmists were obsessed by secret societies. 
But whatever be the truth about the part played by occult revolution- 
ary sects in the history of modern Europe, it seems probable that, 
except in conditions created by war, their achievements would have 
been comparatively modest. Mobs, in the twentieth century, could 
no longer play the part in overturning thrones which they had played 
in 1830 and 1848, when narrow streets impeded the movement of 
troops. Not even that of Napoleon III could have been demolished 
with the same ease as those of Charles X and Louis-Philippe, had it 
not been for military disaster. For when the Emperor entrusted 
Baron Haussmann with the reconstruction of Paris, the wide boule- 
vards which he envisaged aimed not merely to arouse the admiration 
of the foreign tourist but to facilitate military operations. Still less 
can wé picture the thrones of Nicholas II, William II or Francis 
Joseph crumbling before a popular riot. 

When on the morning of August Sth, 1914, Fagiiakanens ‘learned 
that the Liberal Government had declared a state of war between 
their own country and the German Empire to have been in existence 
since the preceding midnight, they did not at once realise that the 
struggle they were faced with was to be an ideological war. The 
word ‘ideology’ did indeed exist, but it was little used. Soon, how- 
ever, the public became familiar with the slogan ‘no peace with the 
Kaiser’, to be replaced after a not long interval by the more signifi- 
cant one ‘no peace with the Hohenzollerns’. To have refused to 
make peace with the man whom the overwhelming majority of 
Englishmen believed to be the greatest public criminal of modern 
times would not have seemed very different from refusal to make peace 
with Napoleon. To refuse, however, to make peace with the Hohen- 
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zollern dynasty which had ruled over Prussia for generations, and in 
parts of it for centuries, was a different thing and since there was no 
rival dynasty claiming the throne the formula ‘no peace with the 
Hohenzollerns’ implied a determination to set up a republican form 
of government in the greater part of Germany, at least. English con- 
servatives who twenty years later would have greeted with open arms 
the prospect of a Hohenzollern restoration saw nothing objectionable 
in this. In the end the first World War led to the downfall, not of one, 
. but of twenty-six thrones, those of Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey and Greece, as well as the thrones of the German federal 
princes. Of these fallen thrones, but one has been re-erected, that of 
Greece, the classic home of republics. Before the storm about one- 
fourteenth of the area of Europe was covered by republics; after it, 
nearly three-quarters.. The surviving monarchies looked like pieces 
of high ground standing out above a flooded landscape. The cloud 
which hung over monarchy was further emphasised by the fact that 
none of the new states which emerged from the cataclysm, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Finland and the small Baltic ones, was governed by 
a king. What was, however, uncertain was whether the drarnatic 
overthrow of monarchy was to be no more than a passing, if violent, 
hurricane after which things would reassume their former shape or, 
whether so far as there is any permanence in human affairs, it was to 
effect a lasting change. In Russia, though leading members of the 
Duma would have favoured a constitutional monarchy in 1917, this 
form of government, essentially Western in character, was never given 
a chance and after the defeat of the counter-revolutionary armies no 
one dreamed of a restoration. In Bavaria and Hungary,.on the other 
hand, and not improbably also in Prussia and Austria, restorations, 
though perhaps only temporary ones, might have occurred had not 
foreign intervention been expected to impede them. 

But time was on the republican side. For as each year passed the 
number of those who had remembered king or emperor grew less and 
that of those who saw that society could exist without monarchs 
grew more. In Latin Europe monarchy survived longer than at one 
time seemed probable. Many were the occasions on which, when the 
Spanish throne seemed on the point of foundering, the loyalty of the 
army averted the threatened debacle. It did so on the occasion of 
the revolutionary strike, launched throughout the country in August 
1917, four months after the Revolution in Russia and arrested by a 
pronunciamento the disintegration of the state in 1923. But Alphonso 
XIU, who had throughout twenty years successfully played off one 
minister against another, himself, paid for his acquiescence in the 
suppression of Parliament when the dictatorship»came to an end. 
Yet it is arguable that by accepting the pronunciamento of Primo de 
Rivera he prolonged the life of the monarchy by perhaps five years. 
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In Italy events pursued an even more dramatic course. Victor 
Emmanuel II, his son Humbert I and his grandson Victor Emmanuel 
Ill by their well-known anticlerical and in the case of the last free- 
thinking, sentiments, won a certain tolerance, if not popularity, for 
the monarchy in circles such as were staunchly republican elsewhere; 
though conversely the House of Savoy, being widely regarded as a 
usurping dynasty, lacked the support of many of those elements 
which in other countries formed the bulwarks of monarchy. Yet in 
the period immediately preceding the first World War the spread of 
socialist doctrines among the masses led to a new political alignment 
in which the monarchy came to lean more on the moderate conserva- 
tive elements and less on those which had originally helped the House 
of Savoy to the sovereignty of United Italy. The threat of revolution 
during 1918-22, though probably somewhat less serious than was 
generally believed, had accentuated this process when a new crisis 
was created by the rise of Fascism. The exercise of supreme authority 
in the state by hereditary right constituted the negation of fascist 
principles, but in a clash with the fasci The House of Savoy could 
have counted on the support of the senior officers in the army. 
Mussolini therefore forswore his republican principles to facilitate 
his advent to power, while the King, averting his supersession by his 
cousin, the Duke of Aosta, forgot his old attachment to parliament- 
ary institutions and summoned the Duce to power. But Fascism 
remained implicitly republican and the monarchy, though 
treated with a greater outward show of honour than in pre-fascist 
days, came gradually to occupy the position of a useless excrescence 
on the body of the fascist state. After an association of more than 
twenty years King and Duce returned to their old political allegiances, 
the former becoming once more a liberal and the latter again a 
republican. But these belated conversions did not avail to save the 
throne of the one or the life of the other. 

Beside Italy, the second World War added three others to the list 
of Europe’s republics, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Iceland. Monarchy 
now occupies an even more confined position on the map of Europe 
than in 1918. Greece, it is true, has once again welcomed back a 
king, but. Balkan history does not encourage confident belief that the 
restoration will be a long one. Elsewhere in south-eastern Europe 
monarchy survives only in Roumania,and, here surrounded by 
republics, it is a kind of anomaly, tolerated for a time to demonstrate 
the adaptability of Communism. In the north and north-west of the 
Continent there remain two blocs of monarchical states. The larger 
formed by the three Scandinavian ones, the smaller by Belgium, 
Holland and Luxembourg. Luxembourg, the last remaining grand- 
duchy, is-too insignificant to affect the future of political institutions 
in Europe. Belgium, like the Spain of today and the Hungary of 
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yesterday, is a kingdom without a king whose place is taken by a 
regent, though one, it is true, of royal blood. Whether this state of 
affairs will prove to be the first stage of transition towards a republic, 
cannot as yet be predicted. Only in the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway does monarchy on the Continent now seem, at 
least with relative security to be based, and it is not without signific- 
ance that these are all of them Protestant states. Holland has strong 
republican traditions, which might in a grave economic crisis reassert 
themselves. Scandinavia is the only part of Europe, with no republican 
past, though it cannot remain immune from influences flowing into it 
from other parts of the Continent. 

Besides the more obvious causes which have wrought the trans- 
formation of Europe from a continent of monarchies to a continent 
of republics, other and more silent ones have served to sap the vitality 
of hereditary kingship. The revolutions and civil wars, which con- 
vulsed Europe between 1789 and the last Carlist war in Spain in 1876, 
had the effect of creating large areas in which the actual wearer of the 
crown was regarded as a usurper by a considerable portion of his 
subjects. The growth of nationalism has led to many monarchs 
being regarded as tyrants in parts of their dominions, even where 
there was no rival claimant to their allegiance. Less striking, but 
perhaps not less significant, has been the change brought about in the 
relation of a king to his subjects by the interposition between them 
of a cabinet, a bureaucracy, a minister or general wielding dictatorial 
power. The positions of Alfonso XIII and Victor Emmanuel III 
were weakened in this way, and probably, though less obviously, 
that of William IT, whose incapacity permitted Ludendorff to occupy 
the position of a virtual dictator and thus interpose a new power 
between the King of Prussia and his subjects, even though a corps 
of Prussian officers remained personally loyal to their king. Lastly 
we may mention the imperceptible decline in respect for royalty 
engendered in the public mind by the way in which the popular press 
refers to contemporary monarchs. The man in the street will not 
feel the same respect for ‘Carol’, ‘Leopold’, ‘Umberto’ as for King 
Carol, King Leopold and King Humbert. 

In our own country the monarchy has been democratised with 
some degree of success due in no small measure to the 
House of Hanover. When William III or Anne took wine it was 
offered to them on,the knee by a gentleman of the first quality. 
George- I, impatient of such flunkeyism preferred, in accordance 
with the simpler etiquette which prevailed at Herrenhausen, to be 
waited on by his own servants like a common mortal. His successors 
have shown a like commonsense and so prevented monarchy in 
England from becoming something identified with a vanished past. 
But in other lands democratisation has not always made it popular. 
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Ata ballat the Tuileries in the days of the July Monarchy there was to 
be found an odd assortment of guests, private soldiers and national 
guards along with gentlemen and ladies of the Court. But the spec- 
tacle of a citizen king aroused feelings of contempt in the breasts of 
most French royalists and was welcome to republicans only as a 
stepping-stone to a republic. France has not been the only country 
in which this has been so. 

Monarchy today in Europe is in eclipse; yet it would be rash to 
assume that it is doomed to total disappearance. It has often been 
the fate of republics to serve as transitional regimes, long or short, 
between two different types of monarchy. The Roman Republic 
which endured for five centuries was a bridge between the monarchy 
of the Tarquins and that of the Caesars. The first and second French 
Republics were bridges between the Bourbon and Orléans dynasties 
and that of Bonaparte. The fates which overtook not merely the 
republics of antiquity, but some modern ones as well, may suggest 
the possibility that the triumph of republicanism in contemporary 
Europe may be after all less permanent than some would believe; 
but a restoration of monarchy, either in the form in which it existed 
on the eve of the French Revolution, or in that which it assumed in 
post-revolutionary Europe, is improbable. For those who desire to 
rebuild the fallen thrones are far from being united among them- 
selves. Many who would prefer a parliamentary monarchy to a-~ 
republic would prefer a republic to a king who wielded real power; 
while those who yearn after the latter contemptuously deny that a 
parliamentary monarchy is a monarchy at all. It was such a schism 
in the monarchist ranks which enabled the Third French Republic to 
overcome more than one crisis and last so much longer than its 
predecessors. For when the Comte de Paris, head of the Orleanist 
branch of the Bourbon dynasty, did homage to the Comte de 
Chambord, as legitimate claimant to the French throne, many 
Orleanists, rather than accept a legitimist monarchy, became sup- 
porters of the idea of a conservative republic. Conversely, had the 
Comte de Paris remained heir to the liberal traditions of the July 
Monarchy, the legitimists would doubtless have spread disunion in 
the royalist ranks by adopting a rival claimant, probably the Spanish 
pretender, Don Carlos, which in fact a small fraction actually did. 

Disagreement as to the kind of monarchy desired is rendering 
increasingly doubtful the prospect of a restoration in Spain. Here as 
in France the advocates of the parliamentary form of it would feel 
more at ease under a bourgeois republic than a ‘traditionalist’ king 
and the traditionalists for their part might easily revert to Carlism, 
if a monarchy on the English pattern were set up in Madrid. In 
Italy, it is true, the monarchical cause is no longer weakened by dynas- 
tic rivalry; yet had the recent plebiscite gone in favour of the House of 
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Savoy, it is far from unlikely that Italy would have become a republic 
within a short time owing to the difficulty of framing any type of 
monarchical constitution which would have won general approval. 
But the advocate of ‘traditionalist’ monarchy is beset by a further 
difficulty. Hereditary succession, however satisfactory it may be 
when the king is but a crowned president, gives no guarantee of a 
capacity to furnish a line of even moderately competent rulers in a 
state whose head is expected to discharge duties of a more than cere- 
monial character. ‘God’, said Philip II, ‘who has given me so many 
kingdoms has denied me a son capable of ruling them.’ An augmen- 
tation of royal power, transcending the limits imposed on it by most 
constitutions of recent date, would most likely be followed by the 
introduction of an elective element into the mode of succession. 
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II. 1915-1922: War and Revolution 


Croce had reached philosophy by way of economics and aesthetics. 
li was the impact of war and revolution that made him a politician. 
In 1915, when the publication of the secret pact of London made 
war ‘necessary’, Croce ‘naturally’ changed his mind to vote ‘as a 
disciplined citizen’ with Salandra for joining the Allies. He was 
‘always tense with anxiety for Italian victory’, though he knew it was 
a purely political war fought for power and colonies, and disbelieved 
the Entente’s vaunted motives of liberty and democracy.* It was a 
law of politics that ‘wars were not waged for moral ideals, but for 
the life and power of each single state’.* Like-the just price, the 
just war was a sophistry, since prices and wars could be settled only 
in the strife of markets and competition. Conflict had become for 
Croce a virtue in its own right, as it was the means of progress, the 
very stuff of philosophy. His idea of modern war was that of both 
sides progressing together in a collaboration through conflict to a 
new synthesis for which both would be the better, each honouring 
the other.* - s 

In such a war the philosopher-citizen had two simultaneous and 
compatible loyalties, to his country and to philosophy. Remember- 
ing the anti-fascist Croce who wished for Italian defeat in 1942 it 
is interesting to note his reply in 1916 to taunts of being culturally 
pro-German: 


When war breaks out (and that it should or should not break 
out is no more moral or immoral than an earthquake) all men 
on either side have as their one moral duty to defend that side, 
either to win or to fall gloriously, and thus to. sow the seed of 
more struggles to come. Only so doing are they acting ‘justly’, 
though their adversaries are likewise just, and just too will be 
the settlement reached after the war for some more er less long 
period of time.*® : 


> 

Meanwhile the philosopher’s other duty forced him as soon as 
possible to recapture the neutral mentality with which alone he could 

1 The first part of this contribution, of which this is the conclusion, appeared 
in the October, 1947, issue of THE CAMBRIDGE JOURNAL. 

* Germany and Europe, 1944: p. 34. 

* Per La Nuova Vita Dell’ Italia, 1944: p. 25. 

* La Riconquista Del Regno Di Napoli Nel 1799, 1943: pp. xiii, xiv. 

’ La Critica, Vol. 14, 1916: pp. 158-9. 
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study the historical context of the conflict to discern its nature. 
Without wishing to avoid war, he should try to raise it to more 
respirable air. He should also know that the battle of liberty, unlike 
political wars of power, was fought not with weapons but logic, not 
between nations but between individuals. Only afterwards did Croce 
discover that the selfsame war Could be both political and religious, 
and the philosopher might have to fight on both sides at once. Here 
was the old difficulty: if philosophic truth was other than political 
truth, might the two not clash? 


Croce believed patria to be a moral concept, yet he was never a 
nationalist in the Italian sense of that word. Writing history under 
fascism he for instance recognised the French claim to Tunis. He 
believed that nazionalismo was as much opposed to patriotism as 
égotism to unselfishness. Though he knew outbursts of patriotism 
might serve a good purpose, and had so served at some time in all 
nations, yet he saw the danger that lay in the artificial stoking by 
Crispi and others of the patriotic exaltation which had once been 
necessary for the achievement of national independence.? At the 
same time, in his later insistence on the dissimilarity in history and 
character between Italy and Germany, he overlooked that identity 
which brought unity and power to both in a period when popular 
education, railways, propaganda and «~mperialistic expansion all 
lent themselves readily to patriotic hypertrophy. Italy like Germany 
had now reached, and without his full knowledge, a phase of ambi- 
tion and self-worship. The same motives which now induced him 


to fight Germany led him later, with more or less reluctance, to fight ‘ 


Abyssinia and then England. At root they were motives of prestige 
and glory, necessary to every self-respecting nation, and especially 
necessary to United Italy who had been so often disappointed of 
them. Every since her birth in 1861 this Italy had needed a striking 
victory to convince Europe (and herself) that she was not a museum 
of Roman ruins and Renaissance art but a Great Power. This fact 
not only helps to explain fascism and the axis war but also that of 
1915. The two concrete arguments used by Croce for the war 
amounted to no. more than this: that conflict with Austria was ‘made 
inevitable by geography ’,* and would quash the millennial legend that 
Italians.could not fight.* The destruction of this legend alone would 
be ‘an immense moral and material gain’, and allow Italy to hold 
up her head once more. Quite apart from this extraordinary mis- 
calculation it never suggested itself to him that in dispossessing the 
old notion of an ideal worth fighting for he was contributing to the 
1 Una Famiglia Di Patrioti, 1927: p. 167. 


® Pagine Sparse, 1943, Vol. II: p. 327 (1920). 
3 Pagine Sulla Guerra, 1928: p. 222 (1917). 
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continuance of that dismal succession of Italian military defeats. By 
petty calculation, by sacro egoismo, and secret haggling over the 
price with both combatants at once, Italy had stumbled into a war 
for whose incalculable losses she is still paying to day. In 1944 
Croce was to look back and see how his risorgimento conception of 
wars which brought glory and a better world lacked something of the 
whole truth. But in 1918 he thought that Italy, having ‘merited’ 
victory by ‘initiating the allied recovery’, was handing over a ‘prize 
of inestimable worth to future generations’.? 

The war once over, Croce, as might’ be expected, spoke fiercely 
against the moral condemnation of Germany. Wars knew. no 
culprits, whether Emperor, class or a whole people, nor was a 
nation responsible for its own past. War was a common error, and 
demanded expiation also in common; peccavimus omnes, including 
those who refused to vote military credits before 1914. Revenge and 
humiliation of your enemy were alike immoral, and so were those 
people who busied themselves with searching out the responsibility 
of others just in order to conceal their own. It followed that the 
Versailles treaty was as ‘foolish and iniquitous’ as those of Bucharest 
and Brest-Litovsk.* In the League of Nations Croce saw but a con- 
tinuance of Salvemini’s neo-Mazzinian utopia of international 
justice. A supra-national state was not to be looked for against 
international anarchy. ‘To repress the birth and multiplication of 
differences and take away the cause of quarrelling would break the 
mainspring of history and reality, so that the world would finish‘in 
a great yawn of boredom.’* While the war had been necessary, the 
League was theoretical; unnecessary because unsuccessful. What 
others wanted from the League he thought to have been already won 
(as expected) by the war, which as well as bringing to Italy prestige 
and ‘an excellent international position’,‘ had taken humanity on 
to a higher level where all could live a fuller and more worthy life. 
Some day, he anticipated, a larger grouping might come, of which 
signs were already visible, but success must be its criterion, and 
meantime all utopian ideas of whatever sort were always:to be . 
excluded from politics. * 


It will by now be clear how much Croce is among the Machia- 
vellians. Political action was guided solely by considerations of 
utility, and ‘the morality of politics consisted only in being excellent 
politics, like the morality of poetry in being excellent poetry’.* 

* Pagine Sulla Guerra, 1928: p. 288 (November 1918). 

* Storia D’Europa Nel Secolo Decimonono, 1932: pp. 347, 357. 

* Pagine Sulla Guerra, 1928: pp. 292-3 (January 1919); review of Beveridge’s 
book in Quaderni Della Critica, No. 7, March 1947: p. 82. 

* Per La Nuova Vita Dell’ Italia, 1944: p. 40. 

* Pagine Sulla Guerra, 1928: p. 253. (June 1918). 
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“History shows how states and all other social groups are perpetually 
in vital conflict for the survival and prosperity of the best type.”! 
The war but confirmed Croce in these convictions, and gave him the 
occasion to ram them home. In view of the ruinous effect on military 
morale of socialist and catholic pacifism, he regarded it as his war 
work to have ‘insisted principally on the defence of the force and 
authority of the state against democratic ideologues, rhetorical 
humanitarianism and appeals to a non-existent international tri- 
bunal’.* In his scorn for ideologues Croce came near to depreciating 
the force of ideas. ‘Machiavelli, it was who discovered the necessity 
and autonomy of politics which lie beyond moral good and bad, 
which have their own laws against which it is vain to rebel, and which 
you cannot exorcise from the world with holy water.’* (At the same 
time Machiavelli personally had an austera e dolorosa coscienza 
morale, which the vulgar overlook because they confuse the moral 
with the moralistic and hypocritical.) It was not moral to rebel 
against these laws of politics, ‘but rather he was moral who fought 
for his country right or wrong’. It was hypocrisy when British 
newspapers in 1914 bewailed and repented for the British violation 
of Denmark in 1807. Everything was legitimate that made for victory 
so long as victory meant not momentary success, but something 
spiritual and lasting which did not humiliate a beaten enemy or leave 
him intolerable conditions.* Croce was at pains to show that this 
apparently shocking theory was really quite innocuous, and no more 
reprehensible than an inexorable proposition in arithmetic. Obvi- 
ously the politician whose politics failed could not excuse himself 
on the score of having high ideals and practising justice, any more 
than bad poetry could be justified by a high moral purpose. One 
might add that Croce makes no difference between the state and any 
other social organisation, and hence this jungle law should apply 
equally to party politics. In fascism he found here an apt pupil. 
Wherein then lay the subtle relation of politics to morals? Although 
Croce always maintained in theory that the human spirit, politically 
- and morally, was one and indivisible, in fact during the war years he 
over-emphasised that pure force was political virtue. The revolution 
of 1922-24 convinced him he had gone too far and must cry halt.’ 
. This change in emphasis was another example of the difficulties 
awaiting a philosopher in politics, and the new qualifications he 
made were not so happily convincing as his war-time Machiavellian- 
ism. ‘Politics and ethics did not oppose but imply one another.”* 
Man needed both ‘in their relation of both contrast and identity at 


1 La Critica, Vol. 14, 1916: p. 158. 

2 Contributo Alla Critica Di Me Stesso, 1945: p. 67. 

8 La Critica, Vol. 22, 1924: p. 194. * La Critica, Vol. 14, 1916: p. 241. 
§ La Critica, Vol. 22, 1924: pp. 313-4. ® Orientamenti, 1934: p. 11. 
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the same time’. ‘The concept of force should not be understood 
materialistically, nor should politics be thought of as separate from, 
but as subordinate to, ethics.’* Croce had definitely rejected Hegel’s 
exaltation of the state above morality, and instead pursued ‘the 
Christian and Kantian definition of the state as a stern practical 
necessity which the moral conscience accepts while at the same time 
it dominates, controls and directs it’. He thus welcomed the papal 
encyclical of 1927 against the ‘unilateral Machiavellianism’ of the 
fascist doctrine that citizens were a mere means to the end of the 
state. Though individuals should not sacrifice truth and morality to 
country, Croce would allow them to deceive in its service if like 
Cavour they acted with gualcosa di austero e malinconico. But Bis- 
marck, though in his Ems telegram he was perhaps doing his duty 
as a good Prussian in a way he could not have done otherwise, took 
an open and reprehensible joy in the deceit, which ‘throws a shadow 
on his memory and weighs on the great nation that admired it like a 
sin to be expiated’.* This unsatisfactory political application of 
Croce’s philosophy can be seen further in his hope that instead of 
calling on states to change their nature and become moral, we should 
ourselves each one of us promote in the world the sense of right and 
wrong, ‘so that states may be confronted with it everywhere and 
always, and without changing their nature may work to serve it’.® 


The domestic crisis of 1919-22 cut close to the bone, and yet his 
first reaction to peace was to stop the political notes which had crept 
into the Critica, and to fall into what he later saw was the illusion 
that an academic could now return to his books. Politics like poetry 
should normally be left to the expert, whose specialist job it now was 
to give peace to a disordered world. The poet and philosopher had 
a similarly specialist but less narrowly political function. 


It will not have gone unnoticed how the recent war was 
amongst other things a religious war between different philoso- 
phies or conceptions of life. It is for thinkers to compose these 
differences, not of course to compose economic and political 
strife by appeals to universal brotherhood, but meatal strife, to 
create the new humanism, or the new Christianity if you like. 
Naturally the new faith will be no more free from internal 
conflicts than was the old Christianity, but we may reasonably 
hope that it will pull us out of intellectual anarchy, away from 
the unbridled individualism, the sensualism and scepticism and 


* Pagine Sparse, 1943: Vol. Ill, p. 21. * Pagine Sulla Guerra, 1928: p. 6. 
*A History of Italy 1871-1915, 1929: p. 250. 

* Cultura E Vita Morale, 1926: p. 189; Elementi Di Politica, 1925: pp. 8-9. 

° La Critica, Vol. 26, 1928: p. 385. 
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pessimism, all of which under the name of romanticism have 
“yg for a century and a half bedevilled the human soul and society. ! 


It was not long, however, before the philosopher realised that form- 
ing this new humanism was less easy or less important at the moment 
than pure politics. In 1920 he unexpectedly became non-party 
Minister of Education under Giolitti. Unlike H. A. L. Fisher, that 
strangely parallel figure, Croce felt no sense of mission or aptitude 
for such a job, only the duty to serve the country in difficult times. 
His was not a hard task. Ministers of Education in Italy had always 
changed every year, and no one expected them to remain long 
enough to work out any of the badly needed reforms. But the post 
gave him an interesting introduction to many of the problems of 
politics, and besides the departmental headaches of parliamentary 
committees and absentee schoolmasters, he once had to tackle a 
strike of civil servants single-handed during the recess. Above all 
he was able to see the crisis developing from a privileged position. 
Barely a year after his resignation came the so-called march on 
Rome of 1922, and in 1924 Croce for the first time joined a political 
party. 

Croce was to be a good party man only when leading the party, 
and hardly then. He advocated forming a new one whenever your 
views differed.* In recognising the partial truth of all other parties 
he came near in practice to being agnostic and indifferent. At the 
same time, since conflict was good and right, compromise was usually 
ignoble and absurd.* Yet he refused to give his party a programme, 
‘since liberals must only accept the opinion prevailing in parlia- 
mentary debates, and cannot anticipate what must be a result’.‘ 
So doing he ignored the democratic principle that a party could both 
have an interim programme as well as accepting a later majority 
decision. Refusing any programmatic simplification of ideals he 
knowingly scorned all hope of catching popular sympathy or imagina- 
tion, and set the tune of follow my leader. One can see that the 
liberals of 1922, for all their textbook Machiavellianism, had not 
studied the practical rules of the game. They compare ill with 
Cavour, that paradox a successful liberal, who combined an almost 
academic liberalism learnt in England and France with a savoir faire 
unrivalled for the century in the mixture of compromise and sharp 
practice which politics demands. Croce had to confess ultimately 
that as a philosopher he was himself too eager for distinctions and 
mental strife, and so exacerbated disagreement instead of promoting 

1 Pagine Sparse, Vol. Il, 1943: pp. 203-4, 335-6. 

2 Cultura E Vita Morale, 1926: pp. 186, 195 (1912). 

8 Per La Nuova Vita Dell’ Italia, 1944: pp. 88, 135. 


4 Quaderni Della Critica, No. 8, July 1947: p. 108; Per La Nuova Vita Dell’ 
Italia, 1944; pp. 107, 114. 
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the alliances which he inwardly knew to be necessary. Like Toque-_ »@ @ 
ville he was paralysed politically almost owing to the penetration of ge 
his thought. 

This lack of programmes was symptomatic of political individual- 
ism, a quality in Italians which, while it was one day to defeat 
fascism and always to differentiate it fundamentally from nazism, 
yet helped to disorganise any opposition there might have been to 
its establishment. Croce had always distrusted parties as implying 
both an artificial identity of opinion and a pernicious destruction of 
the feeling of social unity. It was a natural tendency to support good 
measures from whatever side they came. ‘Is it not time’, he asked 
Salvemini in 1915, ‘to call the bluff of these parties? Experience tells 
that the party which governs or misgoverns is always the same, and 
has the consent of all the others who but pretend to oppose it.’? As 
for a two-party system, that was antiquated and well replaced by 
more mobile ad hoc groupings.* Italians with the quick mind of a 
people of ancient civilisation had naturally developed the parlia- 
mentary institutions, they had borrowed from abroad, and had 
found that the two poles of conservatism and progress did not 
require material form in two opposite programmes. Trasformismo, 
or the constant shift in alliance of many small parties, was not 
decadence but new life; and somehow Croce reconciled it with his 
dislike of compromise. Men would not agree on ‘abstract and empty 
programmes, but on concrete questions’, and would follow a good 
leader in whatever party, as the liberals for some years followed 
Mussolini. The frequent changes of ministry so common in Italy as 
in France ‘were rather the constant adaptations and re-adaptations 
which belong to all creative work, more especially to so intricate a 
work as the government of a great country; they disturbed but 
slightly, if at all, the normal course of Italy’s varied activity’. Other 
critics chose to think the crisis of 1922 due in no small measure 
to these quick-changing, unsubstantial ministries, based on a multi- 
plicity of individualistic parties without cohesion, discipline or pro- 
gramme. Croce himself once ascribed the decisive fall of Giolitti to 
voting under proportional representation which confirmed the 
existence of many fractional parties and left him without a majority. 
But probably he would add, as on another occasion, that if Italy 


had required other institutions and methods she would have created 
them. 
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‘Pensiero Politico E Politica Attuale, 1946: p. 114 (letter to De Gasperi, 
July 14th, 1945). 

? Pagine S arse, Vol. 1, 1943: pp. 312, 407; An Autobiography, 1926: p. 32. 

* Storia D’Europa Nel Secolo Decimonono, 1932: p. 19. 

*A History of Italy 1871-1915, 1929: pp. 21-2, 62. 
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In quieter times Croce’s doctrinaire liberalism and his constant 
appeal to higher things would have been admirable. His distrust of 
parties was not theoretical objection to them, so long as they were 
not the font of political life but a deriyation from it. The only way 
to keep parties healthy and go on forming new ones was to retain 
the faculty to emerge out of them and put national interests first. 
Again, though Croce’s was an intolerant liberalism, which is to say 
an intolerance of illiberalism, he finely championed the schools of 
his enemy the church: ‘we fear not schools with a doctrine’, he said, 
“but rather the lack of any school, of any stimulus, the emptiness of 
neutrality and indifference’. Liberalism would fight its adversaries 
but not suppress them, as suppressing them it would kill itself. 
Another welcome corrective from a philosopher, if perhaps not from 
a politician, was his disregard for the absolute claims of forms and 
institutions. There were monarchies that were liberal and republics 
that were tyrannical. Since there was no ideal form of government, 
the reality of the liberal life of a people could not be tested by institu- 
tions, not even by parliaments, but by the force exerted by public 
opinion and the quality of its political class. Institutions but gave 
the illusion of a never-existent equilibrium, which they tried to pre- 
serve in the teeth of history. The historian should rather look through 
them to the real possibilities of life and change, just as ‘the duty ofa 
politician was always and only to help the vigorous overflow of life 
from whatever source it came, and always and everywhere to fight 
the reactionaries whether feudal or socialist’.* 

Croce’s attitude, then, to forms like democracy, capitalism and 
socialism was sometimes to approve and sometimes to disapprove; 
his fellows accordingly weré to say of him what he said of catholicism, 
that he was politically too fickle an ally to be trusted, and would 
certainly back fascism if it flaunted a few academic liberal platitudes. 
Democracy he welcomed for its opposition to tyranny from above 
if not from below. His governing class, which might be thought un- 
democratic, was open always and ever increasingly to recruitment, 
and strove to educate the people for government,* though it never 
considered them already by some magic educated to politics by 
nature. Giolitti had wisely granted universal suffrage in 1912, and 
though some liberals disapproved of this apparent surrender to the 
pure democratic theory of quantity, Croce himself used the fact 
favourably as an argument against those who accused liberals of 
being divorced from the masses. It is interesting to find Croce later 
in life becoming sufficiently the politician to argue against Sorel and 
almost against himself that intellectual liberty does need correspond- 

1 Pagine Sparse, Vol. Il, 1943: pp. 273-4 (1920). 
* La Critica, Vol. 16, 1918: pp. 318-9. 
8 Il Carattere Della Filosofia Moderna, 1945: p. 109. 
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ing liberal institutions. ‘Hitherto no other. way has been found of 
educating people for the enjoyment of liberty, or indeed of educating 
them at all, save that of granting them liberty, and enabling them to 
learn by experience even at the cost of breaking their heads.”* 
Liberalism recognised that, since lack of responsibility bred anarchy, 
as many as possible should be allowed through votes and associations 
and the press to criticise and advise on government, and to peer: 
pate in administration.* 

On the other hand democracy was in theory distinct and in practice 
often inimical to liberalism. Croce had in mind what we should call 
the sham democracy of Crispi the parliamentary dictator and dema- 
gogue, in the same way as Cavour had feared in democracy Maz- 
zinian utopianism and Garibaldi’s popular, brainless ducismo or 
Fiihrertum. We Italians, said Croce, know more of these things than 
the Anglo-Saxons, whose democracy is wrongly so called and is 
really liberalism.* He insisted on this academic definition, something 
like Garibaldi who called England a republic. In this doctrinaire 
sense he emphasised, at a critical moment of Italian history in July 
1925, that liberalism was not only not democracy but even opposition 
to it.» The double perversion of democracy was its abstract, anti- 
quated eighteenth-century belief in mathematical equality and 
quantity, both of which led via demagogy and the mistica del popolo 

,to dictatorship and the rule of the sword. ° 


Liberalism has always been against the theory of equality. 
As Gladstone once said, liberalism is the means of creating and 
promoting not democracy but aristocracy — not a closed but 
an open aristocracy, always ready to welcome those who have 
raised themselves to its level.’ 


If mankind needed that equality which it called justice, it also needed 
diversity of beliefs and differentiation in society: it needed revolu- 
tionaries as well as conservatives in every political and intellectual 
field. As for the belief in quantity against quality, though Croce 
always talked of majorities as deciding factors inside parliament, 
and though he approved universal suffrage for its educative value, 
he was opposed.to popular sovereignty and rule by a majority of the 
people. He bitterly reproached premier Bonomi in 1944 for giving 
Christian Democrats more posts than the Liberals,:as this was to 


‘ La Critica, Vol. 34, 1936: p. 400. 

* A History of Italy 1871-1915, 1929: p. 10. 

* La Storia Come Pensiero E Come Azione, 1943: p. 258. 

* Pagine Politiche, 1945: p. 66. 5 Pagine Spars2, Vol. Il, 1943: p. 387. 

* Pagine Spars2, Vol. Ul, 1943: p. 407; Per La Nuova Vita Dell’ Italia, 
1944: p. 130. 

’ Politics aud Morals, 1946: p. 83. 8 La Critica, Vol. 31, 1933: p. 235. 
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differentiate parties not by the worth of their ideas but by the num- 
bers who backed them.' Like Marsiglio, Croce wanted government 
by maior et sanior pars; and this antinomy he has never cared to 
resolve, because his belief in the unreality of mere political forms 
allows him to leave his theories in the air. The philosopher in him 
preferred the easy rout of eighteenth-century theory to the difficult 
examination of modern democratic practice; while the politician was 
not great enough to make that new adaptation of democracy to 
Italian ways and traditions without which liberal government has 
no chance of survival in present-day Italy. Apart from the historical 
error of thinking democracy was an antiquated eighteenth-century 
belief, superseded in the dialectic process by nineteenth-century 
liberalism, Croce shared the merely fashionable view of pre-war 
intellectuals who despised the horrid perversion of Latin democratic 
practice. Sorel, Mosca and Pareto were likewise deceived into 
confusing democracy with accidental historical concomitants like 
masonry, positivism and free thought, and ignoring the political 
realities hidden under the clever abuse of its principles by -unscrupu- 
lous politicians. The nearest he would go was to see that democracy 
was complementary to liberalism. One radical, the other cautious, 
each decayed if alone, as liberalism in Italy after 1870 had become 
slack, sceptical and narrowly egotistic, refusing to adapt to new 


circumstances. Democracy by itself, released from-its natural guide 
and brake, led to the Second Empire, and, by implication, t to the 
Third Reich.? 


In his economic views Croce saw that liberalism was not the same 
as capitalism and did not stand or fall with it, being linked with 
private property by a contingent and transient not a necessary or 
permanent tie.* Any arrangement of property and production might 
suit liberals in certain circumstances, so long as it allowed criticism, 
and the search for and application of improvements. Laisser-faire 
for example should go when it stood for a smaller against a larger 
liberty. But his work was indifferent or rather extraneous to social 
problems; not only did he refuse any political application of these 
vague theories, but in practice he was to-become ever more extremely 
conservative and right wing. He repudiated the suggestion that he 
should now change his theory to cover the rise of ‘the so-called 
masses’. The masses were nothing new in politics, and neither were 
they its first concern which was the political or ruling class. As for 
their welfare, that was something best secured by the gospel of liberty, 
letting economic problems solve themselves naturally and free from 

1 Pagine Politiche, 1945: pp. 84-5. 2 Intorno Al Tocqueville, 1943. 


8 Review of Laski’s ‘Rise of European Liberalism’ in La Critica, Vol. 34, 1936: 
p. 459. 
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factitious repression. The two tasks we had of achieving maximum 
liberty and the best economic order for all were really one and the 
same, because either was inconceivable without the other.? 

Real socialism, said Croce, was liberal,* and so on the side of 
history and the Gods —in the same dogmatic way he had called 
real catholicism anti-liberal. ‘State socialism is not true socialism 
but rather a means of controlling and combating it.’* Liberals might 
oppose socialism on grounds of expedience but hardly of principle. 
They might distrust the authoritarianism which Croce thought to 
lurk behind it, but they welcomed many of its economic measures 
and the stimulus and the reminder it brought of the need to humanise 
the people. Socialism widened the field of recruitment to the ruling 
classes, and helped to stabilise government by bringing in new 
interests and new blood. The world was clearly moving towards a 
state-regulated economy,‘ which idea would not be new to a historian, 
nor unrespectable -if reconciled with free initiative. Even com- 
munism, bitter enemy of liberalism that it could be, was not neces- 
sarily materialistic or illiberal, and Croce often expressed the hope 
that Italian communists, backed by their country’s special gifts of 
mind and heritage, would somehow develop a new liberal commun- 
ism with a culture and philosophy of its own built on the traditions 
of Aquinas, Bruno and Vico.* In communist Russia he recognised 
an ‘immense moral and material advance’ on Tsarism,* yet the 
negation of liberty there condemned it. Certain professors at London 
University might be infatuated with marxism, because their country 
had missed the continental crisis of 1898, but as a doctrine it was too 
much in conflict ‘with the facts and with culture and the progress of 
thought’, and there were signs that its renaissance would be short- 
lived.’ 

Here again was Croce’s fine but fatal optimism, not to call it 
utopianism, which unfitted him to apprehend the imminent collapse 
of parliamentary Italy or act to save it. Nationalism and communism 
were to him ‘weak’ because of their ‘bitter clash with the moral 
conscience’.* Believing in progress and the power of reason, the 
force of his own logic against irrationalism and materialism must 
have seemed to him overwhelming. Catholicism and the old re- 
ligions were inevitably declining, and their return was unthinkable 
because it would mean ‘erasing the history of many centuries almost 

‘La Storia Come Pensiero E Come Azione, 1943: p. 241. 

* Storia D’Europa Nel Secolo Decimonono, 1932: p. 296. 

* A History of Italy 1871-1915, 1929: p. 145. 

* La Critica, Vol. 31, 1933: p. 159. 

° Pagine Sparse, Vol. I, 1943: p. 303 (1914); Pagine Sulla Guerra 1928: p. 218 
(1917); Per La Nuova Vita Dell’ Italia, 1944: p. 133; La Stampa: July 6th, 1947. 

* Pensiero Politico E Politica Attuale, 1946: p. 48. 

’ La Critica, Vol. 36, 1938: p. 124. 8 Politics and Morals, 1946: pp. 92-3. 
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as an incorrect sketch’. Luther’s heinous crime against the modern 
religion of liberty’ had doomed protestantism at birth. The war Croce 
had welcomed as the means of progress and a benefit to both sides, 
quite underrating the moral collapse it brought. His History of 
Italy concluded at the year 1915 with Italy in possession of a ‘ perfect 
liberal regime’, to which the war added ‘an excellent international 
position’; while his noble confidence in the natural genius of Italians 
and the prophylactic qualities of their ancient civilisation made 
anything like fascism incredible. 


This. was a failure less of foresight than of insight. Croce’s 
philosophy was made for an age that had now passed away. That 
age had taught him on a priori grounds that liberty was by itself a 
fully satisfying religion in which all other principles like morality, 
truth and justice were naturally comprised; ubiquitous and inevitable 
because ‘only what is free is alive’; beyond controversy ‘since it 
cannot be replaced by another’.* True, Croce noticed some strange 
discrepancy between his theory which must be true, and his deity 
history which appeared to be going against him: ‘but the. apparent 
divergence can only make us doubt that this history has been well 
understood’. Croce, looking for liberty, found it everywhere; it was 
his terminus ad quem just because also his terminus a quo. At one 
moment the golden age of liberty was the first half, at another the 
second half of the nineteenth century, depending on the argument. 
The years 1870-1900 were once for him ‘an unhappy period of our 
public life’,* but writing under fascism (with a motive), they became 
an orgy of progressive freedom. An apparent decline of liberalism 
after 1870 he explained as merely the withering of liberal parties 
owing to the consolidation of liberal regimes which had thus no 
further need of protection. Elsewhere he agreed that Bismarck and 
Marx were at this very moment corroding the foundations of 
liberalism. Again he argued from a speech of 1892 that Bismarck 
had. really been liberal, and from Napoleon’s self-justification on St. 
Helena that all the greatest tyrants were permeated with liberty. It 
is not easy for us always to pick out Croce’s philosophical and 
eternal liberty from that which was political, transient and only 
partially valid, It is this latter which we can see has been unquestion- 
ably declining — a fact which Croce obscured rather than clarified by 
philosophical reasoning. 


1 Quaderni Della Critica, No. 3, December 1945: pp. 116-7; No. 5, August 
1946: p. 115. 

* Politics and Morals, 1946: pp. 78, 94. 

8 Cultura E Vita Morale, 1926: p. 196 (1912). 

4 La Nuova Stampa, December 13th, 1946. 
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The fact was that during his own tenure of office and earlier the 
political situation was already quite out of hand. Croce had to see 
that the liberal politicians were drifting rudderless and powerless, 
and he then turned to fascism as to the only place where power and 
authority could be found. He has suppressed from his occasional 
writings what must be the most important and relevant references to 
this moment: today he wants only to forget fascism, and it is repug- 
nant to him to talk of it. But the subject is of such interest and so 
instructive that we must ask for a third and final article to trace 
Croce’s political history down to the present day. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND PAGANISM 
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_ Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge 


To give even an outline of the relations between Christianity and 
paganism during the early Roman Empire would require not only 
more space, but also greater learning than I can claim to have at my 
command. And so, in the following pages, all I propose to do is to 
discuss some aspects of this large and complicated subject, in the 
light of my own special interests (the nature of which will no doubt 
become sufficiently obvious to my readers without my attempting to 
define them). I do this in the hope that what I have to say may 
contribute towards a juster, and perhaps also more sympathetic, 
understanding of the character of early Christianity. 
* * * 

I suppose that the idea of early Christianity held by most people 
who have not given any special study to the subject is that to which 
Gibbon gave the classic expression in the Decline and Fall, more 
* particularly in Chapters XV and XVI, and which also, to cite a more 
modern work, informs Bury’s History of the Freedom of Thought. 
It is also probably true that many who may be presumed to have a 
closer acquaintance with the subject are still influenced, more or less 
unconsciously, by Gibbon’s presentation. Thus, for instance, the 
Bishop of Birmingham’s study of The Rise of Christianity, which at 
present enjoys a certain notoriety, appears to have been written in 
a spirit not very different from that of Gibbon, and consequently to 
share to some extent the merits and (more obviously, perhaps) the 
defects of Gibbon’s work. It is this which gives the book its peculiar 
flavour, and makes it very difficult to accept its author’s claim that it 
is written ‘without bias’. This claim is made in all good faith, but, 
if my contention is correct, this only serves to illustrate the point I 
wish to make, that the rationalism of Gibbon and Bury is still 
sufficiently vigorous to have imparted the unconscious bias which I 
believe.may be detected in this book, and in the opinions of nny 
besides its author about early Christianity. 

It may be remarked at the outset that the accounts of this said 
given by historians are influenced, subtly and profoundly, by the 
characteristics of the periods in which its historians themselves have 
happened to live. That this influence is largely unconscious is one 
of the things which makes history so ambiguous and uncertain. 
Gibbon, for instance, and Bury both lived in periods of comparative 
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stability (so, too, in what may be regarded as his formative years, 
did the Bishop of Birmingham). In such periods changes appear to 
have an evolutionary rather than a revolutionary character, and this 
apparently gives those who livé in, and sympathise with the spirit of, 
such periods, an instinctive antipathy to revolutionary movements 
(of which early Christianity was one), and makes them unlikely to 
be able to appreciate the characteristics of a revolutionary epoch. 
Fortunately a great deal of historical literature is ephemeral, but the 
works even of the greatest historians are influenced by the pre- 
suppositions which their authors derive from their environment, and, 
when they escape the oblivion which. mercifully descends on the 
works of lesser men, they survive not only to instruct, but also to 
mislead, posterity. Thus it happens that, at the present day, the idea 
of early Christianity most widely prevalent is one constructed by 
men whose whole environment predisposed them towards a mis- 
understanding of their subject. 

Having said this much, I cannot, and do not, claim that Iam myself 
free from the influences of my own environment, or from any of the 
other limitations (to use no stronger word) that hinder mortals in 
their quest for truth. But I may perhaps be allowed to make two 
claims; the first, that I am at least aware of the influence of environ- 
ment, that I have at least the consciousness of sin, the epignosis 
hamartias which St. Paul regarded as an essential preliminary to 
salvation; the second, that I have the good or evil fortune to live in 
a world which betrays disquieting symptoms of similarity to that of 
early Christianity. We can sympathise with the sentiment expressed 
by St. Paul, and echoed by Tertullian, that it is upon us that the ends 
of the ages are come. We have the doubtful advantage of knowing 
what it feels like to live in a revolutionary epoch. 


* * * 


Turning then to Bury’s presentation of the position of Christianity 
and its influence in the Roman Empire, one sees that he starts with 
an idealised picture of pagan culture. For him the age of the 
Antonines was a time when men were free, reasonable and happy 
to an extent never since attained. The overthrow of this society was 
to an appreciable extent due to the influence of Christianity, which, 
he thinks, withdrew. men from active life and from fulfilling their 
duties as citizens by advocating self-denial in this world for the sake 
of a reward in the world to come, and stifled freedom and toleration 
by its confident assertion of the superiority of faith to reason. But 
an examination of early Christian literature may show instead that 
it was Christianity which fostered the most vigorous intellectual life 


_ Of the time, and that it is at least as likely that the characteristics of 


early Christianity which Bury most disliked are due to the influence 
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of its pagan environment as that they are native to Christianity and 
were the source from which paganism was infected. 

Bury’s picture of early Christianity is in essentials the same as 
Gibbon’s. Gibbon was, of course, of a temperament to which early 
Christianity was uncongenial, and he lacked one quality of mind 
which might have helped him to overcome this temperamental 
antipathy — the capacity for sympathetic and imaginative insight 
which may enable a man to see a past epoch in all its pastness, and 
to apply to its interpretation the criteria that are appropriate to it. 
Gibbon’s tendency is rather to interpret the early Christians by the 
kind of standards he would have applied to contemporary fanatics. 
Moreover, understanding of persons is not a purely intellectual 
affair; a certain passion may enter into it, and that Gibbon lacked. 
He perhaps despised, but was too fair-minded to hate, the early 
Christians, and he was too cold-blooded to love them. This may 
account for a certain lack of understanding with which he may be 
charged. : 

The accusation that Christianity materially contributed to the 


overthrow of pagan culture — with the implication that it would not ] 


otherwise have collapsed — may be due to inability on the part of 
Gibbon and Bury to appreciate a revolutionary situation. Being 
used to a stable society, they naturally would regard a movement 
like early Christianity as merely subversive and disruptive, whereas 
in fact pagan culture was already moribund when Christianity 
emerged. Revolutionary movements are not so much the cause of the 
decay of a culture as symptoms that the decay has. already set in, 
and the violence incidental to revolutions is simply the natural vigour 
of new life compelled to clear away the dying remnants of the old 
order which has lost the power, but not the desire, to survive. 
Paganism was already dying when Christianity arose. It was dying 
of the disease which some persons diagnose in contemporary Chris- 
tianity — its inability to satisfy the moral needs of its time. More- 
over, the renunciation of the world, and with it of the duties of 
citizenship, was practised as much by pagans as by Christians at this 
time, and by pagans often in more extravagant forms than by Chris- 
tians. So much is this the case that it may well be suspected that 
extreme asceticism, when it appears in Christian practice, is the 
result of pagan influence. For there is a distinction to be drawn be- 
tween the renunciation of the world as essentially evil which is 
characteristic of pagan asceticism and arises from a dualist view of 
the universe, and the characteristically Christian attitude advocated 
in the Gospels and by St. Paul. This is based upon a view of the 
world as essentially good, because created by God, and only demands 
a renunciation of the good things of life in the interests of a higher 
and more permanent (though not necessarily an other-worldly) good. 
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Such tactical, if it may be so called, or pragmatic asceticism, was 
after all only a common-sense attitude for people threatened at any 
moment by persecution. And when the threat of persecution was 
removed, dualistic pagan world-renunciation tended to take its 
place as a motive for asceticism, and produced the extravagances of 
a Simeon Stylites. 

* * * 

An additional, but less fundamental, cause of the misunderstand- 
ing of early Christianity today may be found in the arbitrary separa- 
tion of the study of early Christianity from that of classical literature 
and history. A curious example of the way in which this works out 
in practice may be seen in the policy of the editors of the Ninth 
Edition of Liddell and Scott, who exclude all words found in Christian 
authors from their Lexicon. By this arbitrary decision they introduce 
an unreal distinction — the literary language of the Christian Fathers 
is substantially that of their pagan contemporaries. This also has 
some curious results. Celsus is admitted to the Lexicon, because 
he wrote against Christianity, but not Origen, who replied to him. 
The lexicographer Hesychius is admitted, being assumed not to have 
been a Christian — but much of his material is derived from a 
Glossary of the Christian Cyril of Alexandria. There are however 
welcome signs that this unnatural separation is being overcome. 
Thus a recent book — Professor A. H. Armstrong’s An Introduction 
to Ancient Philosophy — devotes considerable space to an examina- 
tion of specifically Christian writings, as forming an integral part in- 
the general movement of ancient philosophy. 

Such realisation of the interconnection of classical and Christian 
studies may indeed be valuable for the Classic. The old classical 
discipline is now the object of a general attack, and the most plausible 
line of defence which its advocates can adopt is that a knowledge of 
the origins of our civilisation in those of Greece and Rome is in- 
dispensable for any proper understanding of our own culture. This 
line of argument would be considerably strengthened by a recognition 
of the fact that the Christian Church is the heir of Greek and Roman 
culture and its mediator to modern Europe. 

It is a fact which is very often overlooked that, apart from com- 
paratively recent archaeological discoveries, our knowledge of classi- 
cal antiquity has been handed down to us, and subtly modified in 
the process, by the Christian Church. The bulk of classical literature 
now available represents a careful selection made by medieval Chris- 
tian scholars, who suppressed anything which they regarded as too 
Violently inconsistent with Christianity. It was not necessary to 
destroy books (though this happened to Sappho’s poetry); their 
disappearance could be ensured simply by not copying them. Then 
later the Renaissance humanists, many of whom had a real dislike 
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of Christianity, and a sentimental attachment to pagan philosophy 
and sometimes to pagan religion, used the body of classical literature, 
which had been chosen for them by Christians, as the source from 
which to derive an idealised picture of pagan culture, which they 
extolled as superior to the Christian. This idealised picture of ancient 
culture survives today —it is that, for instance, given in Lowes 
Dickinson’s Greek View of Life; but if one compares it with the view 
of life that emerges from the archaeological evidence (with most of 
which the Renaissance humanists were unfamiliar), one realises that 
the humanist view needs drastic modification. The elements of 
permanent value in Greek and Roman culture are precisely those 
which Christianity has made its own, and it is therefore illegitimate 
to abstract the Greek and Roman elements from Christian humanism, 
where they are in place, and set them up as a rival ideal, because 
they have never had .a separate existence. The alternatives are 
paganism or Christianity. But the fact that this separation has been 
made of what may be called the ‘Christianisable’ elements of pagan 
culture from the rest has led to a misunderstanding both of pagan 
culture and of early Christianity. 
* * * 


It may perhaps be felt that I over-estimate the importance of early 


Christianity. After all, there is very little mention of it in extant 
literature other than the Christian, which may be assumed not to have 
minimised its Own importance. But I would suggest that the in- 
difference to Christianity shown by the pagan literature of the first 
two centuries Or more A.D. is more apparent than real, and that there 
was really a conspiracy of silence about it, as there is about certain 
subjects —in some circles, at any rate— today. M. Aurelius cer- 
tainly knew something about the Christians, and was impressed by 
the danger which they constituted sufficiently to abandon his general 
policy and to persecute them — but his only mention of Christians 
comes when he contrasts the ‘sheer obstinacy’, the psile parataxis, 
of Christian martyrs, with the calm deliberation of the Stoic Suicide. 
But the brief references to Christianity in Tacitus and the younger 
Pliny are sufficient to show that the Roman authorities became un- 
easy about its growth and influence at an early date. Moreover 
Christianity was attacked by a number of writers, of whom the most 
famous were Celsus and Porphyry. Such men would not have written 
as they did unless Christianity had an attraction for the comparatively 
small educated classes who alone could have been expected to read 
their books. The Christians of a later period suppressed these 
writings (though Celsus’ work can be recovered almost in its entirety 
from the quotations which Origen made from it), but by doing this 
they also suppressed the evidence for the interest which their faith 
had so soon aroused amongst educated pagans. 
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But in general Christianity was deliberately ignored, partly 
through fear, and partly through hatred. The hostility with which 
it was met was due to the nature of the Christian faith and way of 
life. Christianity began as a sect of Judaism, and so came in for a 
share of the prejudice even then frequently felt against the Jews. 
Moreover the Christians were inspired by a passionate eschatological 
conviction that their Lord was to return to this world, gather his 
own to himself, judge his enemies, and bring human history to a 
close. The primitive form of this belief was soon modified, but the 
attitude to this world which it had inspired persisted. At once 
detached from the world and passionately concerned about their 
fellow-men, whom they regarded as brands to be plucked from the 
burning, the Christians could hardly fail to exasperate those whom 
they failed to convert. And this exasperation would be increased 
when it was noticed that Christians carefully kept aloof from social 
and political activities. This aloofness was rendered inevitable by 
the scrupulous monotheism and abhorrence of idolatry which the 
Christians inherited from Judaism. This it was that kept Christians 
out of the army: it was axiomatic that military service, involving 
worship of ‘Rome and the Emperor’, was impossible for Christians. 
Thus Minucius Felix remarks, ‘There is no Christian in prison, unless 
he is accused on account of his religion, or as a deserter’. Pacifism 
also played a part in this — cf. Tertullian, ‘The Lord, in disarming 
Peter, unbelted every soldier’ — but was hardly the deciding factor. 
And doubtless pacifism was as unpopular then as it is now. And so, 
whatever its precise motive, Christian aloofness led to unpopularity. 
It was ascribed to ‘hatred of the human race’, as Tacitus tells us. It 
led to Christians being suspected of outrageous vices, ritual murder, 
and cannibalism (accusations probably supported by malicious per- 
version Of the language of the Eucharist). Their strong sense of 
comradeship in face of a hostile world was attributed to a nefarious 
conspiracy against civilisation. In fact, the attitude to Christians in 
the first three centuries A.D. was almost identical with that of some 
ignorant fanatics towards the Jews at the present time, and gave 
rise to similar accusations and fables, as groundless in the one case 
as the other. 

The last charge — of conspiracy against society —is explicitly 
made by Celsus, who regards the brotherly love attributed to the 
Christians merely as the natural sense of solidarity between men 
involved in a common danger. In replying to the charge Origen 
takes a bold line. He admits that there is a sense in which Chris- 
tianity is a conspiracy. He claims that it is perfectly legitimate for 
persons who regard the form of government under which they live 
as unjust and immoral to combine in order to secure its alteration. 
He is careful to add that Christians abjure anything but peaceful 

Cc 
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means to secure this end, offering only passive resistance to such 
demands made upon them by the State as. they consider incompatible 
with their faith. Thus Origen, the patron of theological liberalism, 
may also appear as the harbinger of political liberalism. It may 
gratify some to remember that he was duly condemned as a here- 
siarch by that model of authoritarianism, the Emperor Justinian. 
Tertullian also, in spite of the general virulence of his attack on 
paganism, advocates obedience-to lawful authority except when its 
dictates are incompatible with those of the Christian conscience, 
and quotes as his authority the Pauline doctrine that ‘the powers that 
be are ordained of God’. But he cannot refrain from uttering the 
_ warning that Christians could overthrow the government if they 
wanted to do so. It is perhaps hardly surprising that fhe authorities 
suspected and persecuted those who offered them so conditional an 
obedience. 
* * * 


The actual history of the persecutions I do not propose to relate. 
It may however be worth while to consider the light which they throw 
upon the ancient attitude to religion. For the pagans religion was a 
matter rather of the correct observance of rites and ceremonies than 
of the acceptance of an orthodox system of beliefs. The phenomena 
of creeds and sects (and of conversion) occurred among philosophers 


rather than among the religious, and the notion. of exclusive ad- 
herence, resulting from conversion, to a single religion was alien to 
the pagan mind. So much so that when they first encountered 
Judaism, the pagans regarded it as a philosophy, and indeed the 
synagogue was more like a school than a temple. For better or worse, 
Christianity retained this characteristic of Judaism, and St. Paul, 
disputing on Mars’ Hill with the Stoics and Epicureans, or teaching 
in the school of Tyrannus (from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily), illustrates 
this difference between paganism and Christianity. Now because the 
various pagan cults were on the whole tolerant of one another, it 
was easy for the State to be tolerant also, and, in practice, the only 
cults which were. persecuted were those, like Druidism, which 
fostered anti-Roman sentiment, or, like the Bacchanalia, offended 
public morality. Roman toleration was not a policy based on prin- 
ciple, but simply the result of the character of pagan religion. But 
Christianity, merely by trying to convert people to an exclusive 
adoption of its own tenets, showed itself by that very fact to be 
intolerant of other religions. And intolerance provoked intolerance 
on the part of the authorities. It is curious to see that the Christian 
apologists of the second century (with an inconsistency similar to 
that of modern communists calling themselves democrats) tried to 
persuade the authorities that their general practice of toleration 
involved a principle, and to so benefit from it themselves. But the 
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authorities rejected the plea. They were prepared to countenance a 
genuine national religion — even Judaism. Jews were, for instance, 
allowed’ exemption from military service because of their conscien- 
tious objection to idolatry. But Christianity was another matter. 
For a time the Christians enjoyed a measure of toleration as Jews, 
but Jewish anxiety to disclaim the connection, and the steadily 
growing number of Gentile converts, soon showed the true state of 
affairs, and Christianity became religio illicita, the mere profession 
of which, without other crime, was punishable. But even so Chris- 
tians might have avoided persecution, if it had not been for their 
refusal to join in the official worship of the Emperor. This singu- 
larity (for so it seemed to their contemporaries) immediately laid 
them open to suspicion of disloyalty, and soon merely to be a Chris- 
tian became a crime, and Tefusal to take part in Emperor-worship a 
criterion of Christianity. 
* * * 

Against both official persecution and popular hostility the Chris- 
tians elaborated an apologetic, to prevent their faith being con- 
demned unheard — ne ignorata damnetur, as Tertullian puts it. Their 
apologetic literature is of peculiar interest for other reasons than 
those important to its authors. If it may be assumed that it played 
some part in the conversion of the Empire, it may safely be concluded 
that its arguments proved acceptable, and so may be used to illus- 
trate, not only the mentality of the Christians themselves, but also 
the intellectual climate of the period in which they were enunciated. 

Christian apologetic literature may be said to begin with the Third 
Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, which, in spite of the ingenuity 
of certain critics, may fairly safely be regarded as written by the same 
person, probably Luke, the physician and companion of Paul. It 
was at least one of his purposes to present the origin and early 
history of Christianity in as favourable a light as possible by softening 
its more uncompromisingly Jewish features, and by shifting the 
blame for its unpopularity on to the unrelenting hostility of the Jews. 
To quote only the most obvious examples of this tendency, the 
author stresses Pilate’s assertion of the innocence of Jesus, and in the 
Acts notes the favourable impression made by Paul on the pro- 
consul Sergius Paulus, the refusal of Gallio to convict Paul, and 
Herod Agrippa’s explicit assertion ‘This man could have been set 
free, if he had not appealed to Caesar’. Moreover, in the speeches of 
Paul in Acts, and notably in that to the Areopagus in Chapter XVII, 
one may discern already the outline of the defence elaborated for the 
Christian faith in the second century. 

Of the second-century apologists one may mention first Justin 
Martyr. He had been a student of philosophy before his conversion 
to Christianity, and after it he still maintained the dress and habits — 
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and, more importantly — the profession of a philosopher. His aim 
was to commend Christianity to others like himself who had found 
pagan philosophy unsatisfying, by‘ representing it as the perfect 
wisdom of which pagan philosophy is the dim adumbration. Other 
philosophically minded Christians are the Gnostics, amongst whom 
we may include the Alexandrians Clement, who claimed the title 
himself, and Origen, who was condemned as such by his successors, 
but who was in fact much more than a Gnostic. Both Clement and 
Origen wrote apologetic works, without being as emphatically 
‘apologist’ as Justin was. Clement’s Protrepticus, modelled on, and 
even partly incorporating, earlier Exhortations to Philosophy, notably 
Aristotle’s, appeared about A.D. 190, and Origen’s Reply to Celsus 
betweén 246 and his death in the Decian persecution in A.D. 250. 
The African Latin writer Minucius Felix, in his dialogue Octavius 
(elegant and charming, though in style and temper rather Cicero- 
and-water), also seeks to commend Christianity as a philosophy, in 
striking contrast to the other African, the brilliant and unbalanced 
Tertullian, whose Apologeticus belies its title, and is a comprehensive 
and uncompromising attack on everything pagan, including philo- 
sophy. Tertullian ‘is, however, exceptional, and the other writers I 
have mentioned have a common sympathy with philosophy as under- 
stood by their pagan contemporaries, and seek to convert them to 
Christianity as to the perfect philosophy — including in the concept, 
as their contemporaries did, not only doctrine but conduct. Thus 
Clement writes ‘Just as the Bacchantes tore asunder the limbs of 
Pentheus, so the sects, both of barbarian [i.e. Jewish] and Hellenic 
philosophy have done-with truth, and each claims as the whole the 
portion which has fallen to its lot. But all, in my opinion, are 
illuminated by the dawn of light, that is, by the incarnation of the 
Word. Let all, therefore, both Greeks and barbarians, who have 
aspired after the truth, both those who possess much, and those who 
have but a little, produce whatever they have of the word of truth’. 
He quotes with approval .many philosophers, notably Plato and 
Heraclitus, but also, perhaps surprisingly, Euhemerus and Diagoras, 
commonly regarded as atheists, but, as he explains, men who had 
enough knowledge of the truth to see the absurdity of the pagan 
myths. Euripides also is a favourite of his, because of his critical 
attitude towards the gods of the Olympian pantheon. Clement’s 
contemporaries among pagan thinkers had a markedly different 
attitude towards the old ‘gods’ and the myths about them. They no 
more believed in them than Clement did, but they defended them as 
allegories of the truths which are taught directly by philosophy. 
Their attitude was in some respects analogous to that of Dr. Barnes 
towards the doctrine of Christ’s Resurrection, while Clement’s was 
rather like that of a writer for the R.P.A. But while uncompromis- 
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ingly hostile to the myths and cults of paganism, Clement will con- 
cede that pagan philosophy was inspired by the divine Logos which 
became incarnate in Jesus, and was given to the Greeks, as the Law 
was to the Jews, as a ‘schoolmaster to bring them to Christ’. Thus 
Clement allowed philosophy a real function, and a real autonomy 
within its own sphere, even if that sphere was limited. And since this 
was not a mere idiosyncracy of Clement’s, but a view held by 
several other Christians, it seems.a little hard to accuse Christianity 
of anti-intellectualism. The ‘long twilight of the human intellect’ 
was due to other causes than the triumph of Christianity. 

But the accusation is ancient and widespread. It is true that Ter- 
tullian says Credo qui absurdum est, but this deliberately paradoxical 
utterance testifies, even in a Tertullian, not so much to a repudiation 
of Reason as to a recognition of its limitations. Celsus asserts, for 
instance, that Christian preachers addressed themselves to the 
ignorant and the credulous, saying ‘Do not examine, only believe’ — 
but the existence of his own book suggests that his charge is not 
wholly true. Origen in reply explains that Christians do indeed 
teach dogmatically those who have not the skill or the leisure to 
study the proofs (for Christianity is not meant only for an intellectual 
élite): but they are ready to give a reasoned defence of their faith to 
anyone prepared to listen. If indeed there was any disparagement of 
Reason in this period, it was among the pagans themselves. Their pre- 
vailing attitude was a curious blend of scepticism and of an irrational 
veneration for the ancient myths and practices of paganism. Modern 
agnostics can find intellectual and emotional satisfaction in natural 
science when they have abandoned theology and metaphysics, but the 
Roman Empire provided nothing comparable with modern science 
in prestige and attractiveness, and the human mind is only rarely cap- 
able of the intellectual and moral effort required to believe in nothing. 

The early Stoics had scrapped pagan mythology, but by the time 
of Posidonius, in the second century B.C., a place had been found in 
Stoic theology for the ancient gods, who now masqueraded as 
allegories of what they had once really been, the forces of nature 
personified. Magic and astrology had also invaded the Greek world. 
It was felt that, since certainty was unattainable, one might-as well 
accept the traditional and ancestral pieties. Thus by the Christian 
era, ancient scepticism had led to a purely irrational fideism, and it 
was Christianity which vindicated Reason, by proclaiming that 
knowledge is attainable by man. Celsus follows a tradition as old as 
Protagoras by quoting the diversity of racial customs as a proof of 
the impossibility of certainty in matters of religion, and, referring to 
Pindar’s words ‘Custom is King of all’, draws the conclusion that 
each nation should worship the gods after their ancestral custom, 
which was precisely what the Imperial government expected them 
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to do. And so Greek speculation had described a full circle. The 
ancient Sophists had emphasised the conflict between Law or 
Custom and Nature, Nomos and Physis; it had been the task of the 
Socratics to refute them. But the old antithesis had re-appeared, 
and now the Christians sought to reconcile Law and Nature in the 
concept of a Law of Nature. They were in this the heirs of Plato and 
the Socratic tradition, and it may well be that the Neo-Platonism of 
the Roman Empire owed its origin, at least in part, to the Christian 
philosophers of Alexandria. 
, *€ * * 

The veneration for antiquity characteristic of this period is illus- 
trated by another aspect of Christian apologetic — its concern to 
maintain that Christianity is not an innovation. Indeed, the title of 
Matthew Tindal’s deistical treatise, Christianity as Old as the 
Creation, sums up the opinion of the Apologists. It was common 
form for Christians to regard the Jews as apostates, and the Church 
as the true Israel, but the fact that this claim was made in works 
addressed exclusively to Gentiles suggests that it had a special 
significance. Now, as the possessors of Scriptures of great antiquity, 
the Jews enjoyed great prestige, which the more unscrupulous of 
them were quick to exploit. Jewish exorcists and magicians had a 
great vogue among the superstitious — and even with provincial 
governors like Sergius Paulus in the Acts of the Apostles. Yet it 
would be a mistake to think this prestige was accorded them only 
by the superstitious. The Septuagint was known to pagan writers, 
and ‘Longinus’ in the second century A.D.(?) quotes Genesis, while 
the Neo-Pythagorean Numenius admits that ‘Plato is only Moses 
speaking Attic’. So it was obvious that if Christians could establish 
the claim to be the true Israel, and consequently the legitimate 
guardians and exegetes of Israel’s Scriptures, they would be able to 
enjoy the prestige of that position, and rebut the charge of innovation. 

They maintained that, as Moses lived before the earliest Greek 
poets or philosophers, they must have derived their wisdom from 
him. It might have seemed that the difference between the Platonic 
Dialogues and the Pentateuch was too great for such a theory to be 
held for five minutes, but two facts helped to make it plausible. The 
Stoic technique of allegorical exegesis, whereby they discovered 
Stoicism in Homer, had prepared their disciples for believing that 
the ‘true’ meaning of a book is not its ostensible meaning; and the 
Jewish ‘philosopher’, Philo of Alexandria, had transferred their 
technique to the Pentateuch, and by his allegorical interpretation of 
its characters and its-laws had found a Platonised Stoicism in its 
pages. And so it was quite easy to claim that Greek philosophy 
came from Moses — and to get men to admit it. But not everybody, 
for Celsus turned the tables on the Christians by arguing that Moses 
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borrowed from the ancient myths of the Titans and Deucalion; he 
moreover anticipated H. G. Wells in his assertion that the Jews 
‘never did anything worth mentioning’, and-Toynbee in his com- 
parison between the Gospels and the legends of Dionysus and 
Heracles. But he appears to have had few imitators in ancient times, 
and was not entirely consistent himself. For he admits in one place 
that ‘barbarians’ are better at originating ideas, while Greeks are 
better at working out the ideas and hints they borrow from the 
‘barbarians’. This may all sound very fantastic, but it is well to 
remember that these ideas were not. invented by Christian writers, 
but already accepted by the pagans. Credulity was as much — if not 
more — a characteristic of pagans as of Christians at this period. 
Indeed, it was a general complaint, not that Christians believed too 
much, but that they did not believe enough. They were the ‘atheists’. 

Another example of this incredulity was the firm stand which they 
took against astrology and magic. And even where they were 
prepared to admit the power of the ‘rulers of the darkness of this 
world’, the kosmokratores, over fallen humanity, they confidently 
asserted that Christ had freed the faithful from slavery to them, 
following in this the lead of St. Paul. Thus the Church achieved 
what Epicurus and Lucretius had tried to do, and had done for a 
small élite, liberation from superstitious terror. This assertion must 
however be qualified by the admission that after the edict of tolera- 
tion in 313, when Christianity began to be fashionable, and con- 
versions more frequent, men brought over with them some of their 
old superstitions. But it would be unreasonable, because of this, to 
accuse Christianity of having opened the flood-gates of superstition. 

* * * 

The picture of the early Church and of the society in which it 
lived and to which it preached that emerges from a study of the 
literature (of which these pages give merely a few samples and 
illustrations) is of a young and vigorous community radically at 
variance with its environment; and the object either of violent hatred 
or of whole-hearted devotion. It was to some extent infected by 
superstition, and used some arguments in its apologetic that may 
now be seen to be fallacious. But these defects it owed to its environ- 
ment, and it is a mis-reading of history to represent Christianity 
as the emergence of ignorance and superstition in an otherwise 
enlightened and rational society. It is equally a misrepresentation to 
allege that the rise of Christianity contributed to any great extent to 
the fall of the Empire. It is true that the great persecutions of the 
third century gravely weakened the Empire, and so hastened its 
collapse. But the Christians can hardly be blamed for that, and such 
damage as was done was more than compensated for by the fresh 
Vigour imparted to the Empire by the adoption of Christianity as 
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its Official religion. It may well be argued what effect this had on 
Christianity, but there is little doubt that it was beneficial to the 
Empire. 

* * * 

There is a certain melancholy fascination about the contemplation 
of the first three or four centuries of our era, for they suggest some 
disturbing reflections when we compare them with the three or four 
centuries just past. In both periods Western European civilisation 
underwent a triumphant and brilliant expansion, which at one time 
might have seemed destined to last for ever. But the third century 
and the twentieth both found Europe exhausted by its own triumphs, 
faced with social and economic problems which it appeared to have 
neither the will nor the power to solve, governed by an increasingly 
expensive and incompetent bureaucracy, and nominally adhering to 
a religion in which it had very largely ceased to believe. In the third 
and fourth centuries the Christians came forward first as the critics, 
and then as the saviours, of civilisation. Today Christianity appears 
to many to be hopelessly compromised by its long association with 
the civilisation which it rebuilt upon the ruins — and very largely 
out of the ruins — of the old Graeco-Roman culture. Can Christian- 
ity save Europe again? If one thinks that Christianity is, like the 
paganism which it superseded, the product of purely natural forces, 
or, in less polite words, a delusion (even if at one time a convenient 
one), then the answer would seem to be No. But what if Christianity 
happened to be true? With an apology for so reactionary a sugges- 
tion to any progressive person who may have read so far, I must 
point out that this would demolish the parallelism of the third and 
twentieth centuries suggested above, and lead to consequences 
almost as disturbing to Christians as to those who would like to see 
the disappearance of Christianity. It is tempting to Christians 
nowadays to advocate Christianity, not because ‘it is true, but 
because it is useful for making men and women sober and law- 
abiding, and for supporting the tottering fabric of society. This is 
the motive which, for instance, largely inspired the policy on 
religious education in the Act of 1944. But if Christianity is true, 
and its connection with our dissolving Western civilisation merely 
accidental, then Christians must think out’ afresh the social and 
political implications of their faith, and view with equanimity the 
revolution through which we are passing. Whether or not they will 
do this, I forbear to prophesy; but let me add, for what it is worth, 
my personal conviction that the Christian faith is true, and that 
therefore one may apply to the Christian the familiar words: 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
impavidum ferient ruinae. 
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‘KING LEAR’ AND CHRISTIAN PATIENCE 


JOHN F. DANBY 
Lecturer in Education in the University of Sheffield 


Mr. T. S. ELior has suggested that the clues to Shakespeare’s work- 
ing philosophy might well be looked for not in Machiavelli or Mon- 
taigne but in the Stoicism which the Renaissance revived and made 
current. I wish to suggest in this article that what has often been 
taken for Stoicism in Shakespeare is not Stoicism at all but rather 
the orthodox teaching on Christian Patience. I propose to glance at 
the placing of this Christian virtue first in Chaucer, secondly in the 
sixteenth-century Reformers Becon, Hutchinson, and Coverdale; 
finally at its exemplification in King Lear — sometimes cited as the 
most obviously heathen of Shakespeare’s tragedies: 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport. 


At the outset a half-concession to the classics might be made. The 
teaching of the heathen philosophers was always recognised as 
chiming in on occasion with that of the Bible. Where the two co- 
incided Seneca or Cicero or Aristotle would always be enlisted as 
supporting authorities. Bacon in his essay Of Adversity, for example, 
quotes Seneca and then says that it is ‘speech . . . much too high for 
a heathen’. Bacon deprecated so near an approach by ordinary 
reason to the kind of wisdom we expect more from revelation. In 
A Spiritual and Most Precious Pearl Coverdale quotes Aristotle, the 
Stoics, Cicero and Seneca as classical witnesses to the value of 
patience in adversity: ‘wise and notable heathen men, which we 
call philosophers, among whom this was a common proverb and 
sentence: ‘‘Bear and forbear.’’’ Coriolanus and Antony are given 
as clear examples of defective patience. The one carried arms, 
against his country, the other committed suicide: ‘The very reason of 
man can discern and judge, that such things are against nature, 
and against all virtue and honesty.’ — And then Coverdale proceeds 
to distinguish clearly between heathen and Christian patience. His 
distinction is similar to that found in Roger Hutchinson: ‘The 
heathen and philosophers profess a certain kind of sufferance, in 
that they regard not the grievous chances of this life... but they 
lacked the patience that God esteemeth, and is commended to us in 
,Christ’s example.’ Finally, we might go back to Chaucer who re- 
flects the Medieval sources of this sixteenth-century pastoral wisdom. 
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In The Persones Tale Chaucer holds - the supreme example of 
Christian patience: 


Heeragayns suffred Crist ful paciently, and taughte us pacience, 
whan he bar upon his blissed shulder the.croys, up-on which he 
sholde suffren despitous deeth. Heer may men lerne to be 
pacient; for certes, noght only Cristen men been pacient for 
love of Jesu Crist, and for guerdoun of the blisful lyf that is 
perdurable; but certes, the olde payens, that nevere were 
Cristene, commendeden and useden the vertu of pacience. 


Patience nowadays is thought of as a negative thing. It is a mood 
of blank and empty passiveness when we put up with ourselves and 
our afflictions because there is nothing else to do. Throughout the 
Middle Ages, and as far down at least as Henry More’s Enchiridium 
Ethicum, patience was the opposite of this. Instead of being negative 
it was positive. Instead of being a void it was a condition filled with 
the richest graces of the Christian life. Roger Hutchinson tried to 
indicate this richness and repletion. His image unfortunately is a 
culinary one: ‘We must not only be patient in trouble, but also our 
patience must be garnished with certain properties.’ This richness 
of content, then, must be remembered all the time by the modern 
reader of Chaucer or Coverdale or Shakespeare. On the other side 
Christian patience is different from the Stoical patience (also an 
active and willed condition) by reason of the difference of content 
between the two. Stoic patience is an impassive withstanding of all 
that conflicts with Reason. At best it is indifference, at worst un- 
feelingness. Christian patience is in contrast with this patience too — 
and the contrast was never overlooked by anyone during the Renais- 
ance years. Writing on the Passion of Christ, Coverdale affirms, for 
example: 


The patience therefore of Christians standeth not in this, that 
they feel no passion, or be not fearful, heavy, or sorry; but in 
this, that no cross be so great, as to be able to drive them away 
from Christ. Yea, the more the cross that God the Father hath 
laid upon them doth make them to smart, and the more it 
presseth them (so that they bear it), the more precious and more 
excellent is their patience; which patience we ought to declare, 
but not as they that suffer or feel no passion at all. 


Modern patience, then, is emptied of content and significance: it 
amounts to sitting still and doing nothing. Stoic patience rests on 
impassive reason. Christian patience is based on faith and suffering 
charity. It expresses the sum of the Christian virtues. Its supreme 
example is the activity of Christ dying on the Cross: ‘a marvellous 
stedfastness of patience .. . to perform the redemption of mankind’. 
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Bearing these two distinctions in mind — the essential opposition 
of Christian patience both to the impassiveness of the Stoics and the 
blank passiveness of modern resignation — we can turn to a closer 
examination of patience as defined by the Middle Ages and the six- 
teenth century. . 

Patience ranked extremely high among the virtues. Christ was its 
perfect exemplar, Christ’s Passion its supreme manifestation. 
Patience in fact is an inclusive term for the whole range of virtues 
linked and integrated and displayed in the central mystery of the 
Cross. How inclusive it is may be seen when Prudence enjoins 
patience on Melibeus. The Tale of Melibeus portrays the Job-like 
trial of a man by adversity and his Christian triumph through 
listening to the good advices of his wife. Melibeus learns to be 
patient and to forgive his enemies. The turning-point is when he 
listens to Prudence’s homily. The text for that homily might well 
have been the verse Prudence quotes from ‘Seint Jame in his epistle: 
that ‘‘patience is a great vertu of perfeccioun’’’. 

We are always to understand that ‘in mannes sinne is every manere 
of ordre or ordinance turned up-so-down’. Patience is the sign and 
guarantee that man is not assenting to such a topsy-turvydom. 
Patience is the will holding on through faith to the belief that reality 
is really right side up, in spite of appearances and seeming con- 
tradictions. Patience connotes faith in God’s goodness and obedience 
to His law: the law enjoining love of God, love of ourselves and 
love of our neighbour as ourself. It is reason withstanding the test of 
evidential contradiction, and charity withstanding the temptations 
of affliction. .It is this that gives it such inclusiveness. To hold on to 
patience is to grasp the one necessary life-line. 

This conception of patience as an inclusive virtue accounts for its 
recurrence throughout The Persones Tale as the grand prophylactic 
against sin. Pride, for example, the first of the Deadly Sins, reveals 
itself in impatience. Patience presumably would be a sovereign 
remedy. Envy, the second of the Sins, often springs from impatience. 
The passage in which Chaucer makes the appropriate definitions is 
important. It begins to explain 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods: 
They kill us for their sport. 


The backbiting of Envy sometimes 


springeth of impacience agayns god, and sometime agayns man. 
Agayns god it is, whan a man grucceth agayn the peynes of helle, 
or agayns poverte, or los of catel, or agayn reyn or tempest; or 
els grucceth that shrewes han prosperitee, or elles for that good 
men han adversitee. And alle thise thinges sholde men suffre 
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paciently, for that they comen by the rightful jugement and 
ordinance of god. 


But it is against Wrath that patience is especially effective, because 
wrath — the natural reaction of the flesh against attack or encroach- 
ment or any diminution of the self whatever — is the prime temptation 
of adversity. Patience however 


is a vertu that suffreth swetely every mannes goodnesse, and is 
nat wrooth for noon harm that is doon to him. The philosophre 
seith, that ‘pacience is thilke vertu that suffreth debonairely alle 
the outrages of adversitee and every wikked word’. This vertu 
maketh a man lyk to god, and maketh him goddes owene dere 
child, as seith Crist. This vertu disconfiteth thyn enemy. 


Whenever patience is the theme nothing short of the maximum 
seems to be claimed for it. The virtue that ‘maketh a man lyk to god’ 
is the strongest reminder of the God of the Old Testament who bore 
with the follies of His people, and of the God of the New Testament 
who suffered the Cross 

Chaucer’s most famous exemplification of patience, of course, is 
The Clerkes Tale. The story of the Patient Griseld as one of his most 
deceptively simple and most cunningly wise achievements. It is a 
story apt to fall very flat with a modern reader. Our difficulty, ironi- 
cally enough, is that we fall into impatience. And our impatience is 
the exact measure of our lack of insight into Chaucer’s meanings 
and of our failure to appreciate the deliberate strain on our patience 
which Chaucer is imposing: deliberately imposing, I suggest, on the 
evidence of the Envoy Chaucer affixed to the story. Part of his 
audience was the Wife of Bath. And Griselda, like Beatrice, Chaucer 
knew to be not of this earth: 


Grisilde is deed, and eek her pacience, 
And bothe atones buried in Itaille; 
For which I crye in open audience, 
No wedded man so hardy be t’assaille 
His wives pacience, in hope to finde 
Grisilde’s, for in certein he shall faille. 


And Chaucer returns himself from his any to the realm of the 
unregenerate, his readers. 

The modern reader fidgets to interfere between the husband and 
the: patient wife he is putting to such shameful test. Chaucer on the 
other hand, with magnificent, understanding of what he is doing, 
never Once questions the rightness of everything that happens in the 
story. Behind the story, of course, for the Middle Ages, is the trial of 
Job by Satan ~ and Job’s victory; or the trial of the Saint by God 
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through adversity — and the Saint’s reward. What the Middle Ages 
would readily recognise as the allegorical meaning of the poem is 
just ahis: Griselda is the soul and the husband is God. Anagogically 
(that is, applying the story to things heavenly) Griselda is the 
Church suffering tribulation and Walter is the Church’s spouse. 
This is the framework into which the story fits. The trials of Griselda 
are cruel. But the cruelty is merely a trial. And no such trials can 
break down Christian patience. It is all therefore part of a divine and 
loving comedy. Invincible patience is assured of the crown. The 
joy of Griselda and Walter in their re-union at the end of the story 
is grander and more sumptuous. 
Than was the revel of hir mariage. 


The trial of perfect patience is bound to have a happy ending. Our 
impatience is wrong: it means we have not realised the nature of the 
contestants nor the terms of the contest. The Clerkes Tale is Chaucer’s 
Book of Job: 


This storie is seyd, nat for that wyves sholde 
Folwen Griselde as in humilitee, 

For it were importable, though they wolde; 
But for that every wight, in his degree, 
Sholde be constant in adversitee 

As was Grisilde; therfor Petrark wryteth 
This storie, which with heigh style he endyteth. 


For, sith a woman was so pacient 

Unto a mortal man, wel more us oghte 
Receyven all in gre that god us sent; 

For greet skile is, he preve that he wroghte. 
But he ne tempteth no man that he boghte, 
As seith Seint Jame, if ye his pistel rede; 
He preveth folk al day, it is no drede, 


And suffreth us, as for our exercyse, 
With sharpe scourges of adversitee 

Full ofte to be bete in sondry wyse; 
Nat for to know our wil, for certes he, 
Ere we were born, knew al our freletee; 
And for our beste is al his governaunce; 
Lat us than live in vertuous suffraunce. 


Before leaving Chaucer’s handling of the virtue patience we might 
look at the one person in the poem who exemplifies impatience. 
This is Griselda’s father. When Griselda returns home apparently 
disgraced and destitute he 

Curseth the day and tyme that nature 
Shoop him to been a lyves creature. 
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In other words (if we might over-emphasise where Chaucer merely 
hints) the impatient man does not recognise adversity as coming 
from God. Nor does he retain faith in God. Nor does he. even 
acknowledge God to be his creator. His existence he ascribes to 
‘nature’, and wishes he had not been born. — All these are mortal 
sins and heathenish offences. 

* * * ‘ 

‘Prosperity’, Bacon wrote, ‘is the blessing of the Old Testament; 
adversity is the blessing of the New, which carrieth the greater 
benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s favour.’ Bacon’s 
jauntiness compares badly with Chaucer’s wise and sympathetic 
sobriety of tone. The content of Bacon’s remark, however, he 
inherits from the Middle Ages. It is handed down to the Eliza- 
bethans through any number of preachers and divines. 

In Thomas Becon’s exposition of The Catechism it is laid down 
that God tempts us two manner of ways. The first temptation is that 
of prosperity, the second adversity. Of the two prosperity is the 
more dangerous. Afflictions are of God, and as many as He loves 
He chastens. We must ‘obediently, patiently, and thankfully bear 
and suffer whatever cross, trouble, and sickness, persecution, or any 
other kind of adversity God layeth upon us’. The grand example of 
patience is Jesus, who bore adversity ‘without any murmuring or 
grudging against God’. Other examples are Job, Tobias ‘whom God 
deprived of his sight, that he might try his patience’, and David who 
was ‘grievously and mortally pursued of his ungodly and disobedient 
son Absolon’. (Gloucester in King Lear carries the double load of 
both Tobias’s and David’s afflictions.) In adversity the chief temp- 
tation is that men will ‘with impatience murmur and grudge against 
the Lord God, yea, and blaspheme his.holy name’. To be proof 
against the temptation we must ‘surrender and give up to Him 
ourselves, our wills, our affections, our lusts, that . . . his most godly 
and blessed will may be done in us’. — Again the grand positive 
conception of patience comes through. The surrender of our will is 
not a negative thing, it means that God’s will henceforth will act 
through us. 

Roger Hutchinson’s Two Sermons of Oppression, Affliction, and 
Patience fill in more details of the same picture.. Afflictions are of 
two sorts, and two kinds of patience are required according as our 
miseries are deserved or undeserved. Prosperity corrupts. Hutchin- 
son agrees with Becon that adversity is safer. Adversity in fact is a 
stern but well-meaning tutor: rather rough on a man, but you can’t 
help approving of him, and you feel all the better after you’ve been 
through his hands. He is ‘Master Adversity... our overseer and 
governor’ by God’s appointment, ‘and as long as any uncleanness, 
any spot of sin shall remain in us, he will never cease, but will 
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continually trouble and buffet us’. Like Becon too, Hutchinson 
is aware that adversity ‘causeth them to blaspheme God, maketh 
men desperate’. Patience alone is proof against it, and patience 
furthermore is the key to all the virtues. ‘True Christian patience is . 
not vain-glorious, is not void of faith, is associate with humility, is 
powdered and salted with obedience to all God’s commandments, 
is garnished with hope of the life to come’. The culinary image 
returns but Hutchinson manages to suggest the positive richness 
and full savour of this patience which sounds so like a satisfying 
meal. He means what Chaucer put more delicately in The Tale of 
Melibeus: patience is the Reason of Aquinas joined to the Charity 
of St. Paul. For Hutchinson, as well as for Chaucer, Christ, ‘a 
pattern and a mirror of all virtue’, is also the supreme exemplar of 
patience. Impatience is all sins in one: ‘impatience causeth idolatry, 
causeth murder, brought in rebellion and unthriftness, expelled from 
heaven, and banished out of paradise’. 

Tantalising Shakespeare echoes come and go in the pages of the 
divines. We have already encountered Coriolanus and Antony 
linked together in the same sentence as men of defective patience. 
Hutchinson’s ‘pattern ... of all virtue’ is another phrase from a 
patience context. It is still some distance from Lear’s ‘I will be the 
pattern of all patience: I will say nothing’. But intermediate links 
might be supplied from the Elizabethan Homilies. 

In the Sermon of the Passion for Good Friday as in The Persones 
Tale Christ’s behaviour is held up as ‘a most perfect example of all 
patience and sufferance’. In the same sermon patience (asin Hutchin- 
son) is equated to charity, and in the same passage occurs the 
missing half of Lear’s phrase: 


Perfect patience careth not what or how much it suffereth, nor 
of whom it suffereth, whether of friend or foe; but it studieth to 
suffer innocently and without deserving. Yea, he in whom 
perfect charity is careth so little to revenge, that he rather 
studieth to do good for evil, according to the example of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is the most perfect example and pattern 
of all meekness and suffrance. 


Lear’s phrase sounds like a flowing together of the phrases from the 
Homily. It is not necessary to assume that Shakespeare read widely 
among the divines: there is of course no evidence that he did not. 
The Homilies in any case gather up most of the thoughts and many 
of the turns of phrase of the divines. They suggest the medium 
whereby the teaching of the theologians on patience might have come 
to Shakespeare’s notice. 

If Shakespeare did read the divines on the subject of patience one 
possible source-book at least would be Coverdale’s translation from 
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the German of Otho Wermullerus, A Spiritual and Most Precious 
Pearl. The pearl, of course, is ‘the noble and precious virtue called 
patience’. The book is a manual for the Christian in adversity. As 
such it is more exhaustive than Hutchinson or Becon, though they 
have already mapped some of the ground. It contains, I think, 
everything we need in order to understand Shakespeare’s handling 
of adversity as displayed in the reactions to adversity of Cordelia, 
Lear, Gloucester and Edgar. 

In adversity we are to remember that God may have sent the 
troubles for our sins. And there is a significant tit-for-tat in the 
punishments: ‘God tempereth and frameth the punishment even like 
unto the sin, so that they do both agree together as well in form and 
likeness, as in proportion and quality.’ Or, as Edgar says to Edmund: 


The Gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us: 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got 
Cost him his eyes. 


Afflictions, however, proceed from God’s fatherly regard to our 
correction. Furthermore, they sort out the wheat from the chaff. 
(This is a point especially significant in relation to the theme of King 
Lear.) Judas is indistinguishable from the other disciples until the 
testing time of adversity arrives. And similarly, in adversity we not 
only get to know the truth from the perfect imitation in others, we 
also come the better to know ourselves. Prosperity blinds us, 
adversity opens our eyes: we stumble when we see. In adversity we 
recognise our own weakness so that we turn to God in prayer for His 
assistance. We are softened by adversity. We are led to penitent 
self-examination. Fortitude and temperance, meekness and love, 
patience and compassion — these are the fruits of adversity: ‘The 
cross, adversity, maketh a man soft, tame, patient, sober, loving, and 
friendly, both towards himself and towards all other also.’ 

The ungodly do not benefit from adversity. On the contrary, they 
‘rave and rage’, fall into despair, givé themselves over to the devil, 
and commit suicide. They mistake the origin and purpose of advers- 
ity, ascribing it not to God but to Fortune: 


The unfaithful do ascribe their prosperity and felicity to their 
own working, wisdom, and policy, and not to God; and their 
misfortune and adversity they ascribe to blind fortune, as though 
fortune had a certain power to work herself, without the work- 
ing of God. 


So the impatient man blasphemes and turns on God: 


he imagineth with himself nothing else, but that God is utterly 
wroth and displeased with him; and can find in his heart to 
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curse and blaspheme God, as though he were a cruel, unmerciful, 
and unrighteous God. 


To avoid all this, in adversity we must be patient, as God Himself 
is patient: 


_ And God doth not only command patience, but also is him- 
self patient and long-suffering; which destroyeth not at once 
the whoremonger, and extortioner, and other such like wicked 
and damnable people with a lightning or thunderbolt, although 
his holy and strait righteousness requireth no less. He giveth 
time and space sufficient for the man to repent, and to return to 
grace again. 


We must not charge God foolishly. We must pray. We must make 
amendment of life. We must fot give way to fits of depression: ~ 
‘utterly resist and banish all manner of heavy, sorrowful, and 
desperate fancies and imaginations of the mind’. 

A Spiritual and Most Precious Pearl runs over all the familiar 
ground. Here and there it adds its own particular inflexion. One 
last quotation might be made, which will return us — with a differ- 
ence — to the point from which this account of patience set out. We 
began by noting the external difference between Christian patience 
and Stoic impassiveness. The divines maintained this. At the same 


time they upheld a distinction internal to Christian patience, and 
one which could easily be mistaken for Stoicism of a new variety. 
This is the distinction between the patience that is natural and the 
patience that is of faith. The two together supply the full framework 
in which to set Shakespeare’s King Lear, for Shakespeare knew of 
this distinction too: 


There are two kinds of hope; the one is of nature, and the 
other cometh of faith. The natural hope is a special gift and 
benefit of God, which after a certain manner doth help and 
comfort a man that is troubled and vexed, that he does not 
utterly despair; but in the midst of all adversity, hopeth that in a 
while it will, within a while, be better, and so waiteth and 
tarrieth till the adversity be overblown. 

Now if this natural hope have such a strength and virtue, 
should not the other hope, which the spirit of God doth newly 
inspire through faith, work a much greater and perfecter 
patience and strength ...? And although the natural hope doth 
often and many times fail and deceive, and is always uncertain, 
yet this christian hope doth never fail nor deceive. 

* * * 
Of the four people in King Lear who exhibit reactions to adversity 
within the traditional scheme two show patience and two defective 
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patience. The group is meticulously balanced. Cordelia is the per- 
fection of Christian patience that suffereth long and is kind. Her 
father is an instance of extreme falling-off — first into rage and then 
into madness. Gloucester and Edgar occupy a middle region between 
these two limits. The son is steadily patient. The father wavers on 
the edge of grace and despair and is only saved in the end by the 
ministrations of his son. Caught up.in the Shakespearian pattern 
are Coverdale’s two spheres of nature and spirit. 

Cordelia is conceived in the same terms as Chaucer’s Griselda. 
She stands in the light of the same clear Christian tradition. It is 
the dazzle of this halation which has made everybody since Shake- 
-speare’s time (Victor Hugo excepted) so dim when they have spoken 
about her. The discussion of her conduct in the first scene is a good 
example. Almost everyone has strained to detect in her the traces 
of her father’s pride. We might equally well, I suggest, discuss 
Griselda’s long-sufferance as disguised self-interest or peasant 
stupidity. Cordelia when she says nothing is the sheep before the 
shearers that must be dumb. She is quite simply the truly patient 
woman and daughter. If we recall Coverdale’s ‘patience ... of 
Christians’ we can see clearly the relation between his abstract 
description and Shakespeare’s living presentation. Cordelia has 
that patience which does not exclude passion — the passion of grief 
and the passion of compassion: : 


KENT Did your letters pierce the Queen to any demonstration of 
grief? 

GENTLEMAN I say she took them, read them in my presence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek, it seem’d she was a Queen 
Over her passion, who most rebel-like, 
Sought to be King o’er her. 


KENT O then it moved her. 


GENTLEMAN Not to a rage, patience and sorrow strove 
Who should express her goodliest, you have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once, her smiles and tears 
Were like a better way: those happy smilets, 

That play’d on her ripe lip seem’d not to know, 
What guests were in her eyes which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d; in brief, 
Sorrow would be a rarity most beloved, 

If all could sg become it.’ 


Throughout the play Cordelia is the model of perfect patience and 
the charity it connotes. The habitual terms applied to her in the play 
would be extravagant in respect of a mere woman. They are quite 
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natural when applied to a woman who is conceived as a Griselda or 
a Beatrice. 

Lear at the beginning of the play is quite obviously the man whom 
prosperity has corrupted. Furthermore, Nature in him stands on the 
very verge of her confine. He labours therefore under a double 
handicap. Adversity finds him unprepared. 

When Goneril first crosses him he flies into a rage. Albany cries, 
‘Pray sir be patient!’ but hevis not listening. When he meets Regan, 
however, he has had time to recall the advice: To his elder daughter 
he says: 


Mend when thou canst, be better at thy leisure, 
I can be patient, I can stay with Regan, 
I and my hundred knights. 


And when Regan disappoints him of this: 


but for true need, 
- You heavens give me that patience, patience I need! 


Lear’s course throughout the play is punctuated now with efforts to 
retain patience and constant failures to do so. Even after the ad- 
mission of his true need he calls on the gods to fool him not so much 
‘to bear it tamely’. He would have ‘noble anger’ and inexpressible 
revenge. 

He is on the Heath and already strained to breaking-point when 
he says: 


No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
I will say nothing. 


— recalling by his words the pattern behaviour of Cordelia in Act I, 
Scene i as well as the more august examples. And the struggle con- 
tinues. Lear is brought to Christian repentance and compassion in 

his prayer on the Heath, only to be submitted immediately to the 
ensuing strain which makes him mad. In his madness he ‘raves and 
rages’ like the impatient man of Coverdale. But even in the madness 
Shakespeare keeps within the traditional bounds and does not speak 

at random. Lear’s anarchism in his madness is the Anabaptist. 
heresy as Roger Hutchinson reckons it, a perversion of compassion. 

Should a Christian refuse to go to law with another Christian? 

Hutchinson asks, and gives one possible reply: 


‘Aye’, saith Master Anabaptist, ‘for Christ our Master, 
whose example we must follow, he would not condemn an 
advoutress woman to be stoned to death according to the law, 
but shewed pity to her ... He non dominatus sed passus; would 
be no magistrate, no judge, no governor. 
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Lear’s words are Arminian in the same sense: 


change places, and handy-dandy, which is the Justice, which is 
the thief . . . thou might’st behold the great image of authority, 
a dog’s obeyed in office . .. why dost thou lash that whore? ... 
None does offend, none, I say none. ; 


He sees Gloucester (now blinded) standing beside him as his rage 
finishes. There is a sudden change of mood. The madness now 
picks up the teaching of Christian patience to mix in with its other 
impertinencies. It is one of the most powerful ironies in the play: 


If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes, 

I know thee well enough, thy name is Gloucester: 
Thou must be patient; we came crying hither: 
Thou know’st the first time that we smell the air 
We wawland cry. I will preach to thee: mark. 


Cordelia and Lear are the opposite extremes. Edgar and Glouces- 
ter, I think, are conceived in less elevated terms. They can be 
regarded as exemplifying natural honesty and natural hope. As 
such, of course, they still come within the sphere covered by patience 
— patience the Christian rather than the heathen virtue. 

Edgar is a complicated figure. The complication is increased by 
the changes of mask he adopts in his transactions with the various 
adversities he meets. His quality is to bend and not to break, to 
devise a folding of virtue that will counter the pleatings of cunning. 
His supreme wisdom is ‘ Ripeness is all’ — a phrase that struck a rich 
premonitory chord in Mr. T. S. Eliot. He is Poor Tom, horned 
devil, ministering angel, simple rustic, mysterious champion, and 
finally English King. The disguises rapidly symbolise, among other 
things, the triumph of natural hope and natural patience. Edgar’s 
uncomplaining long-sufferance from the point when he decides he 
will 

with presented nakedness outface 
The winds, and persecutions of the skies 


to the point when he can even ‘exchange charity’ with the brother 
' who has been his enemy is exemplary. His bearing and forbearing is 
rewarded at last, and by one of those natural miracles of patience, for 


Nothing almost sees miracles 
But misery. 


In between these two points he has had to withstand successfully the 
serial temptations of adversity. . 

Edgar feels the special stroke of adversity when he meets with his 
father. At the beginning of Act IV, Scene iv he has attained the stable 
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mood which can find consolation in the thought that when one is 
down one cannot fall. It is the consolation of ‘natural hope’ that 
‘in a while it will, within a while, be better’: 


Yet better thus, and known to be contemn’d 
Than still contemn’d ‘and flatter’d; to be worst, 
The lowest and most dejected thing of Fortune, 
Stands still in esperance, lives not in fear: 

. The lamentable change is from the best, 
The worst returns to laughter. Welcome then, 
Thou unsubstantial air that I embrace:, 
The wretch that thou hast blown unto the worst, 
Owes nothing to thy blasts. 


This is the mood of the Duke in Arden. In King Lear it exists only 
to be shattered. The blinded Gloucester is led on by the Old Man. 
Edgar cries out: 


O Gods! Who is’t can cry I am at the worst? 
Iam worse than e’er J was... 

And worse I may be yet: the worst is not, 

So long as we can say this is the worst. 


The patience that can be complacent is not yet perfect. The sweets of 


positive charity and compassion have not yet been pressed from it. 

Gloucester whom we see now is a figure already purged and 
improved by affliction. His first words show him considering others 
rather than himself, and he dismisses the Old Man. His next 
epitomise the wisdom expounded in A Spiritual and Most Precious 
Pearl: 


I have no way, and therefore want no eyes: 
I stumbled when I saw. Full oft ’tis seen 
Our means secure us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. O dear son Edgar, 
The food of thy abused father’s wrath; 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch 
I’ld say I had eyes again. 


Prosperity corrupts andis more dangerous than adversity, and ‘like 
as prosperity shutteth and blindeth the eyes of men, even so doth 
trouble open them’. Gloucester is seen ‘more tame, patient, sober, 
loving, and friendly, both towards himself and towards all other 
also’. He knows himself better. He is penitent and would make 
amendment of life. : ; 

Yet Gloucester’s patience is not without deficiency. He wavers 
this side and that — though without the violence of Lear’s extreme-. 
ness — crossing the line dividing hope from despair, faith from 
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unfaith. He can ‘find it in his heart to curse and blaspheme God, 
as though he were a cruel, unmerciful, and unrighteous God’. The 
puritan language is maybe too strong to apply to what Gloucester 
actually says, but 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the Gods, 
They kill us for their sport 


is certainly ‘murmuring and grudging’. 
In spite of this, charity works in the afflicted man, as Coverdale 
says it will. Gloucester gives his purse to Poor Tom: 


Here take this purse, you whom the heaven’s plagues 
Have humbled to all strokes: that Iam wretched - 
Makes thee the happier: Heavens deal so still: 

Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he does not feel, feel your power quickly: 
So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough. 


Gloucester’s course over the Heath is lit repeatedly from within by 
this light of Christian patience, as Lear’s is only once on the magnif- 
cent occasion of his all-embracing prayer. Lear’s course describes 
wider zigzags than Gloucester’s, and has more sudden contrasts. 
Immediately after his prayer, for example, Lear is precipitated into 
madness, doomed to ‘rave-and rage’. Madness is impatience made 
absolute. The flawed patience of Gloucester has the result which, in 
the divines, is complementary to madness. He suffers from the 
defect rather than from the excess of energy. His temptation is not 
to defy God and fight, but to give over and die: the temptation of 
suicide. There is a beautiful October melancholy, a rich tiredness, in 
the words he meant to be his last:” 


O you mighty Gods! 3 
This world I do renounce, and in your sights 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 

If I could bear it longer, and not fall 

To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, 
My snuff and loathed part of nature should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O bless him: 
Now fellow, fare thee well. 


The jump from the cliff, of course, is a trick of Edgar’s. And itis 
by an innocent deception that Gloucester is persuaded a miracle has 
happened. Even at this point Coverdale has a sentence that falls in 
with Shakespeare’s conception: 
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a great weight and substance of the matter dependeth and 
hangeth on this point, that a man conceive a right judgment and 
opinion of all things that happen and chance. For everything 
appeareth so unto us, even as we in our thoughts and minds do 
fancy, imagine, and conceive it. 


‘Think’, says Edgar, 


Think that the clearest Gods, who make them honours 
Of men’s impossibilities, have preserved thee. 


And, of course, it might be that Edgar’s deception is the means 
taken. by the clearest Gods to intervene. In the realm of real spiritual 
advancement the end justifies the means. Gloucester henceforth, at 
any rate, is saved from despair: 


I do remémber now: henceforth I'll bear 

Affliction, till it do cry out itself 

Enough, enough, and die. That thing you speak of, 

I took it for a man: often ’twould say 

The Fiend, the Fiend; he led me to that place. 
EDGAR: Bear free and patient thoughts. 


Lear enters at this point, and now on the stage together are the two 
complements of impatience, the one preaching to the other, ‘Thou 


must be patient’. 

Gloucester is constantly in danger of relapse, of falling into ‘all 
manner of heavy, sorrowful, and desperate fancies and imaginations 
of the mind’. Edgar has to rally him: 


What in ill thoughts again? Men must endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming hither, 
Ripeness is all: come on. 


‘Ripeness’ is a profound word as Edgar uses it here. All its mean- 
ings in terms of the play and of Shakespeare’s growth and. develop- 
ment up to 1606 cannot be examined here. We can see, at least, that 
it points to a cycle in human affairs. It suggests processes that man 
cannot with safety either hasten or cut short. It tacitly recommends 
acceptance. What we must accept is something we might call, how- 
ever vaguely, ‘Nature’. There is no overt Christian reference, except 
that to see the course over the Heath as a process leading to the ful- 
filment of a beneficent design, the fruition of some ultimately health- 
ful purpose, argues an act of faith which no Senecan would feel to be 
justified by the facts. The Nature which ripens man through adver- 
sity is, by implication, the Christian rather than the heathen thing. 

In Gloucester’s case, as in Lear’s, there is a strong impression of 
Tipeness and fulfilment in the end. The fruit that falls at last from 
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the bough is rich and full and sweet. Gloucester has exhausted 
despair, and he has seen in Lear the great fire of rage burn itself 
out. What finally kills him is neither rage nor despair, but the 
opposite of these — such a tension between joy and compassion 
as breaks his heart: 


in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 
Their precious stones new lost: became his guide, 
Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him from despair. 
Never.(O fault) reveal’d myself to him, 
Until some half-hour past when I was arm’d, 
Not sure, though hoping of this good success. 
I asked his blessing, and from first to last 
Told him our pilgrimage. But his flaw’d heart 
(Alack too weak the conflict to support) 
*Twixt two extremes of passion, joy and grief, 
Burst smilingly. 


Gloucester’s death is a death in the very throe of patience — of that 
Christian patience which is a positive fullness, an active state, a con- 
dition in which the great forces of repentance and reconciliation are 
compounded. ‘Smilingly’ indicates the crowning gift that adversity 
has brought. It takes us back to the ending of The Clerkes Tale: 


Thus hath this pitous day a blisful ende, 
For every man and woman dooth his might 
This day in murthe and revel to dispende 
Til on the welkne shoon the sterres light. 
For more solempne in every mannes sight 
This feste was, and gretter of costage, 

Than was the revel of hir mariage. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EUCLIDES DA CunuA: Revolt in the Backlands. Gollancz, 16s. net. 
GILBERTO FREYRE: The Masters and the Slaves. Secker and Warburg, 35s. net. 


For the development of Brazilian thought the publication of each of these books 
was a major event. Cunha’s Os Sertées (of which Revolt in the Backlands is a 
shortened form of the English translation) has been described as ‘the Bible of 
Brazilian nationality’. Of Freyre’s great work (which is here presented in full) it 
has been said: ‘There are two phases in Brazilian intellectual history, before and 
after Casa-Grande e Senzala.’ Both books, of course, have long had their admirers 
outside Brazil; but it is a great satisfaction to have them available in English — 
especially as the translations (both by Mr Samuel Putnam) are so good. 

Os Sertdes recounts the story of a revolt in the backlands (sertoes) of Bahia in 
1897 against the authority of the republican government and of its defeat by the 
army. Led by a mad prophet, Antonio Conselheiro, the sertanejos fought on till 
the last man lay dying. Cunha witnessed part of this classic conflict. And as he 
afterwards pondered its significance he came to see it as an epitome of the inevit- 
able but tragic clash going on in many parts of Brazil between the primitive 
society of the interior and the new commercial and industrial society of the sea- 
board cities. He was involved in the clash himself — scholar, scientist, poet, he 
displayed in his person more evidence of his aboriginal than of his Portuguese 
blood. His book describes in careful detail the physical setting as well as the 
social heritage which shaped backlands life; but his prose — written, one Brazil- 
ian critic remarked, ‘with a liana stalk’ — radiates the garish colours and 
reflects the violence of the life he describes. It is a singular, an exciting, tour de 

orce. 
. By contrast, Casa-Grande e Senzala is an urbane book. Gilberto Freyre is 
Brazil’s most distinguished living historian, a historian who has realised the 
importance of modern sociology but had the wisdom to avoid being tied too closely 
to its jargon or too exclusively to its techniques. His book is a study of the 
growth and decline of the aristocratic society, based on sugar production by slave 
labour, which existed in the coastal lowlands of so much of Brazil. 

The two books are thus complementary in their subject matter, for dealing, as 
they do respectively, with. regions depending on backward pastoralism and re- 
latively highly organised agriculture, they depict the forms of social organisation 
which predominated in Brazil from the middle of the sixteenth ceniury till the 
end of the nineteenth and whose remnants provide the basic cultural inheritance 
of the present day. In both their methods and their interests Cunha and Freyer 
have much in common. They are geographers as well as historians, studying the 
effect of climate, of food supplies, of disease, as well as of social forces, upon 
human development. They share, too, an even more important gift: that of being 
able to write the history, not of Europeans or of Indians or of negroes in Brazil, 
but of Brazilians. In this they have achieved a feat which has all too rarely been 
attempted for other regions of settlement. They have written books which no 
serious student of European expansion can afford to leave unread. 

J. W. D. 


WILFRED PARTINGTON: Thomas J. Wise in the Original Cloth. Robert Hale, 
21s. net. 


{t was in 1934 that John Carter and Graham Pollard published their Enquiry 
into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth Century Pamphlets, with its list of scienti- 
fically proved fakes and its challenge to T. J. Wise, eminent bibliographer, mem- 
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ber of the Roxburghe Club, honorary Fellow of Worcester College and M.A. of 
Oxford University, to explain his intimate connection with them. That challenge 
Wise never met; after a patently weak attempt to disown responsibility, he closed 
up altogether and died in 1937, leaving a host of people, not only book-collectors 
and bibliographers, deeply puzzled — not about his guilt, of which little doubt 

_remained, but about the motives behind such consummate dishonesty. Was it 
avarice, was it ambition, was it just a kink? 

_ Mr Partington’s book provides a comprehensive study of Wise’s character and 
dealings, which combines with circumstantial evidence to solve the fascinating 
mystery. While giving him full credit for his penetrating bibliographical skill, his 
nose for good items, his resolute pursuit of desired books and literary bric-a-brac, 
it shows up all too clearly his less admirable traits. Wise was a hyprocrite. Note 
his outraged protest, ‘I am NoT a bookseller’, whereas he was quietly selling 
books, real and spurious, all his life. See him (it was his own story) tearing up a 
packet of letters alleged to be in Shelley’s own hand and passing the pieces back 
to the bookseller who had dared to offer them to him. He was unscrupulous, 
never more than in the treatment of his own friends; advising Gosse on the price 
of some books he had been offered by a bookseller who was all the time acting as 
Wise’s agent; making scapegoats of them when he was cornered. He set little 
store by truth. 

Wise was a very young man when he began to buy books, first from grubby 
book-stores in the City where he worked for an essential-oil merchant, then in 
the more dignified antiquarian shops of the West End. He joined the Browning 
and Shelley Societies and organised for the latter the printing of a series of 
facsimiles; hence sprang the idea and the opportunity to commission a few items, 
less bona fide, on his own account. The money to be earned by them was wel- 
come; even more so was the prestige acquired by their alleged discovery. Prob- 
ably no twist of conscience came to him; he was out for power, and the ends 

_ justified the means. 

Seeing that bibliographers had become so acute during Wise’s lifetime, and 
largely through the force of his own example, it may well be asked how his fifty 
and more frauds could have remained undetected so long, until chemical paper 
tests and typographical expertise brought them to book. The answer is that they 
did not altogether escape. Two of them were condemned in the Athenaeum in 
1898, and others in Cook and Wedderburn’s edition of Ruskin’s works, of which 
the first volume appeared in 1903. The article on ‘Bibliography and Bibliology’ 
contributed by Dr A. W. Pollard to the eleventh edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Cambridge, 1910) was outspoken about ‘certain ‘type-facsimile 
forgeries’ ‘mostly of short pieces by Tennyson, George Eliot and A. C. Swin- 
burne’; and of the copies in the British Museum more than half had come from 
Wise. On one occasion Gosse wrote.to Wise: ‘This is a delightful addition to 
Swinburne literature. But I must gently — yet earnestly — reproach you for 
putting it out without any explanation whatever.’ No doubt suspicions lingered 
in the minds of many of Wise’s associates, only to be disarmed by his bluster and 
the practical difficulty of proof. The cat is now out of the bag in which it had been 
wriggling for so long. 

B.C, 


H. V. Livermore: A History of Portugal. Cambridge University Press, 36s. net. 


In 1940 Portugal celebrated two centenaries— the formation of national 
independence eight centuries previously, and the restoration of national independ- 
ence in 1640. The last decade has seen in Portugal the publication of a flood of 
literature inspired by this anniversary — some of it mere nationalistic pamphlet- 
eering (often with a strongly monarchical trend), but much of it the result of 
serious historical research, moved by a new interest in the Portuguese past. 
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In the latter category the most important work is undoubtedly the monumental 
' Historia de Portugal, edited by Prof. Damido Peres and Dr Elentério Cerdeira 
and written by the foremost Portuguese scholars. Mr H. V. Livermore’s History 
of Portugal is an English abrégé in some 500 pages of the seven quarto volumes 
of that work, and in writing it Mr Livermore has done a great service to English 
historians not acquainted with Portuguese. 

The merit of Mr Livermore’s History of Portugal is not that he-has written a 
new history of Portugal, new (that is to say) in the sense that any part of it is based 
upon original research, or makes new facts known to historians of Portugal, nor 
yet that he affords new points of view from which to regard already known facts, 
but that he has written for English readers a history of Portugal at all. A glance 
at the bibliography will show that in English there was hitherto no adequate his- 
tory of Portugal, and therefore this book fills a gap which ought to have been 
filled long ago, though it certainly does not fill it completely. 

Some of the most valuable contributions to the original Historia de Portugal 
are those of Professors Vergilio Correia and Aarao de Lacerda on art-history; the 
chapter on the influence of the voyages of discovery on the history of civilisation 
by Dr Jaime Cortesdo; and those on the intellectual history of the nation by Pro- 
fessors Newton de Macedo and Joaquim de Carvalho. None of these find any 
reflection in Mr Livermore’s book, which is really a recital in considerable detail 
of the political history of Portugal with occasional references to its economic 
structure, In other words Mr Livermore’s is rather an old-fashioned history, 
though within its limits extremely laborious, conscientious and reliable. 

It is difficult, however, to say that any single period of Portuguese history comes 
to life before one’s eyes. In this closely written recital of names and events, of 
political history and diplomacy, there seems little that is distinctively Portuguese, 
little that might not have happened elsewhere. Disappointing is the treatment of 
the voyages of discovery and their results. Yet the great eye of Portuguese 
literature which corresponds with the beginnings of political and moral decline - 
affords vivid material for the history of the sixteenth century. Gil Vicente 
(mentioned by Mr Livermore as the probable maker of the great monstrance of 
Belém, for which was used the first gold brought back to Portugal from E. Africa) 
describes the melancholy which cloaked Portugal in the time of John III: 


Em Portugal vien ja 

em cada casa pandeiro, 

e gaita em cada palheiro; 

e de vinte anos a ca 

nao ha hi gaita nem gaiteiro. 
A cada porta hum terreiro, 
cada aldea dez folias, 

cada casa atabaqueiro; 

e yora Jeremias 

he nosso tamborileiro. 


This was the complaint of those left at home, while their fathers, sons and brothers 
moved by greed for gold and spices, sailed to the East in inadequately fitted boats. 
The frequent ship-wrecks which attended this age of cupidity and moral decline 
are remarkably depicted in the Historia trdjico-maritima, one of the masterpieces 
of Portuguese prose (which Mr Livermore mentions in his bibliography but does 
not use). ... If the ship did not sink at once there would still be time after con- 
fessions had been heard to make a raft. This the strongest and ablest would board 
while women and boys wailed on the sinking ship, and others who tried to board 
the raft were lunged at with swords as they swam in the sea, or clubbed to death. 
So the survivors would sail away, perhaps only to a more protracted death, as 
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the wind filled their sails of oriental silk or crimson damask, their only stores red _ 
wine and quince jelly. 

In Mr Livermore’s book the medieval period is that most thoroughly dealt 
with. Here the author has also had recourse to the work of the most learned of 
nineteenth-century Portuguese medievalists, Alexandre Herculano, as well as to 
the great chronicles of Fernao Lopes. Subsequently Mr Livermore has relied 
almost entirely on the above-mentioned Historia de Portugal, though when deal- 
ing with the restoration of 1640 he has also used the essential works of Prof. Edgar 
Prestage. We are further indebted to him for continuing the history to 1940, 
where the Histéria de Portugal stops at 1918. 

At the end of the book there is a useful bibliography, though no mention is 
made of such recently published works as Quieroz Veloso’s biography of the 
Cardinal-King, Dom Henrique; Mr Marcus Cheke’s of Queen Carlota Joaquina; 
nor of editions of standard histories such as Ericeira’s Portugal Restaurado or 
the Monstruosidades do Tempo which have been made available in the last ten 
years. There is also a reference index of things you ought to know about Portugal 
(by no means always up to date), and a general index which is entirely inadequate 
for the purpose of following any historical figure through the text. 

A. R. M. 


S. E. Morison: Operations in North African Waters, October 1942--June 1943. 
Oxford University Press, 25s. net. 


Professor Morison’s book is Volome II (but the first to be published) of his 
projected ‘History of United States Naval Operations in World War II’, which 
will run to fourteen volumes in all. The work is not an official history: the con- 
clusions reached are Professor Morison’s own and not the Navy Department’s. 
On the other hand, ‘the Navy Department has done everything possible to make 
his research exhaustive and to afford him first-hand impressions’ (Professor 
Morison himself took part in some of the operations) and he has been subject 
only to the usual restrictions imposed ‘by the necessity of safeguarding informa- 
tion which might endanger national security’. 

These restrictions have had no preceptible effect upon the excellence of the 
volume as a tactical account of the operations it covers. The simultaneous landings 
at Casablanca, Oran and Algiers are admirably described, as are the preparations 
which preceded them. The interconnection between the three landings is well 
maintained and the many maps, charts and illustrations are excellent. All the 
necessary sources, including the operational reports of Commanding Officers 
and individual units and shops, have been drawn on and obviously well used. 
The same applies to the accounts of subsidiary operations whith followed in 
Tunisia and against Pantellaria and other islands. 

But, while in fairness it must be admitted that Professor Morison’s aim was to 
produce only a tactical account, seen, moreover, from the point of view of the 
fighting ships rather than from the Navy Department, his book leaves the reader’s 
anticipations unsatisfied in some directions. 

To a large extent, this is the unavoidable result of the plan adopted for the 
undertaking as a whole. Separate volumes, geographically divided — one on 
North Africa, others on the Battle of the Atlantic, others on different phases of the 
Pacific war and so on — are not, perhaps, the ideal form for the analysis of the 
strategy of the war and other main features required to give coherence to tactical 
details. These matters only emerge from a continuous demonstration of the 
interdependence of the various theatres of the war. No amount of cross-references 
between geographical volumes will provide the necessary approach: the accounts 
they give are apt to remain lifeless. 

If Professor Morison could not avoid this difficulty because of the plan adopted 
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for his history as a whole, his book is,nevertheless not above criticism in the cross- 
references and background he provides to overcome it. There is a good chapter 
on the Vichy diplomacy and the ‘second front’ discussions which preceded the 
decision to invade North Africa, some remarks on the enemy’s situation and on 
the position in Franco Spain, and sketches of the background of French politics 
in Vichy and North Africa after the landings. But one has the feeling throughout 
that these issues are too lightly treated as mere asides and that the analysis of 
them is not sufficiently penetrating. 

To take but one example, he subscribes to the official view that the continuation 
of diplomatic relations with Vichy up to the time of the landings was essential to 
the occupation of Algeria and Morocco with a minimum of bloodshed. Yet much 
of his own detailed account throws doubt on this view. It is clear that the lack of 
French resistance was a very material factor in the success of the landings: it is 
by no means so clear that the preceding diplomacy was the cause of that lack of 
resistance. The difficulties created for the Allies by their reluctance to reveal their 
plans to the French in advance and in calculating what the effects would be of the 
partial revelations which were made, and, above all, the fact that senior French 
commanders refused at first to co-operate, suggest that it was not. Co-operation 
with Darlan after the landings is, of course, another question. 

Space does not allow other examples to be given of this inadequate treatment 
of matters other than the tactics of the naval operations. They are frequent 
enough, however, for this to be regarded as a general defect of the book, even 
though its limited objective as a tactical account is accepted. 
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knowledge of the potentialities of human beings for congenial and productive 
interpersonal relations.’ And the survival of democracy now depends upon ‘the 
timing of special research’ into the technique of democratic life. The truth is, 
of course, that what we need is not a technique of moral progress, but to be made 
aware of the values we are in danger of losing. And as we wade through his 
laboured analysis of childish examples of the problems of behaviour (the efforts 
of a short-tempered administrator to ‘set a praiseworthy pattern of administrative 
conduct’) and listen to his reiterated theme — ‘The democratic ideal includes a 
decent regard for the opinions and sensibilities of our feltows. The moralists who 
have championed this ideal in the past have made no progress towards the 
discovery of methods appropriate to the understanding of the thoughts and 
feelings of others. The instrumentation of morals has had to await reliable 
methods of observation’ — we wonder why he does not, just for a moment, forget 
these obscuring abstractions and consider the realities of moral endeavour: why 
do I not get on with my neighbour? The conceptual difficulties which make hay 
of some of the,more general essays in his book — difficulties about the meaning 
of ‘Democracy’ and a ‘free society’ — are not, of course, so evident in the essays 
which deal with narrower subjects, and whatever value this book may have lies 
in these. Lawyers, also, may be interested in the long essay on Legal Education 
and Public Policy. 
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